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KING’S COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 


HE great building which has been erected at 
Denmark-hill marks an epoch in hospital design, 
as it is a good example of the architectural 
treatment of a class of buildings which, creditable 
as they are to the practical skill of the modern 

architect, have not been remarkable for architectural quality. 
We could probably name a dozen hospitals at most which would 
be likely to give pleasure from their architectural character, 
while we could instance many in which we should find much to 
admire from the standpoint of planning and arrangement. 

Mr. W. A. Pite has evidently studied Wren to some purpose ; 
and our readers will recognise in the sense of proportion shown 
in this building, in the skilful way in which architectural 
emphasis is given where it is most needed, and in its character 
of refinement and simplicity the same characteristics which give 
us constant pleasure in Chelsea Hospital. 

We remember a remark made by the late Charles McKim 
when he was last in England. After telling us that it was 
ungracious to criticise when he had been “ killed with kind- 
ness,” he went on to say: “I cannot imagine how it is that, 
living as they do practically under the shadow of the dome of 
St. Paul’s, modern English architects are so little affected by 
the spirit of Wren’s work” ; and we thought at the time the 
criticism was well deserved. We mention this here as we feel 
in King’s College Hospital how valuable the influence of Wren 
has been and how unnecessary it is for architects to seek the 
waters of Abana and Pharpar when they have the Jordan here. 

The new hospital was commenced in 1908, the foundation 
stone being laid in the following year by King Edward, and in 
July, 1913, King George inaugurated the building, the first 
patients being admitted in November. 

_ The main front faces Bessemer-road, the buildings extending 
in the rear towards the south, where the site is bounded by the 
London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway Company’s line. The 
Ward Blocks have a view over the railway and Ruskin Park on 
the further side of the railway lines. The site slopes away from 
the south, which results in the first floor of the Administration 
Block being on a level with the ground floor of the Ward 
Blocks, so that the portion of the Administration Block not 
immediately connected with the wards is thrown out of contact 
with them and their attendant flow of ward traffic, while that 
part of the administration connected with nursing is placed 
in the most convenient position. Thus, while the slope of the 
site Is from one point of view unfortunate, it conduces to a great 
economy in working convenience. From the relative position 
of the Ward Blocks and Administrative buildings, the rest of 
the scheme, as will be seen from the revised block plan which 
ne tate, follows as a natural sequence. The proportion of 
— mandy is as follows : Land, 7.75 acres ; buildings, 
sedan 8, amt ye. divided into two portions by the main 
oath iki . ware pavilions occupy the whole of the southern 
of ae 4 site In an unbroken line, the chapel, the interior 
pine we j ustrate, forming the central feature. The north- 
astern part of the site is occupied by the Outpatients’ and 
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lalties Department, in the working of which the noise of 


“pe Par least inconvenience. The entrances for patients 
greatly het are. grouped round one courtyard, which 
ci 1e working of the administration. The staff 
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ae _ staircase at the junction of the Administra- 
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The position of the central heating station, plans and 
sections of which we give in one of our insets, is in the 
centre of the southern portion of the site ; a roadway round it 
provides access for coals, ete., and the possibility of the 
construction of a railway siding has been provided for. 

The Administration Block is built in four portions, the 
front one being connected with the main hospital corridor by 
the other three. The departments housed in this block are 
the secretarial and resident medical officer’s on the ground 
floor, the nurses’ home and kitchen and servants’ home. There 
are three principal and two subsidiary entrances to this block, 
besides goods entrances ; while at either side of the portico are 
steps down to the basement entrance, one being for the porters 
and the other for the servants. Goods entrances are in the 
courtyard, between the Administration Block and Outpatients’ 
Department. The courtyard also contains the dispensary 
goods entrance. 

The main entrance opens into a vestibule, with porter’s 
office and students’ rooms on either side, beyond which is a 
transverse corridor joining the resident medical officer’s and 
nurses’ entrances; doors placed across the corridor convert it 
into three portions, of which the nurses’ portion is always cut 
off by a locked door. 

The hall is two floors in height, with a gallery round which 
links up the various departments, and from the hall a corridor 
runs to the main staircase. The board-room measures 42 ft. by 
27 ft. The secretarial department comprises a series of inter- 
communicating offices opposite the board-room, with a strong- 
room attached. Clerks’ and dining rooms, with service and 
lavatory accommodation, are included. The resident medical 
officer’s rooms are situated in the west wing, bed-sitting-room 
accommodation being provided for twelve, each sitting-room 
being shared by two men. In the front block are the dining 
and recreation rooms, the entrance being placed directly 
opposite that of the Medical School. The nurses’ entrance is 
in the north-east portion of the block, corresponding to the 
R.M.O.’s entrance. A dining hall for 150 nurses, recreation- 
room, staff nurses’ and probationers’ sitting-rooms and writing- 
rooms are included in the accommodation given. The 
administrative portion occupies the centre block on the first 
floor, and contains the matron’s office suite (office, secretary and 
waiting-rooms), uniform making-room, and a sick nurse’s 
consulting-room. Over the board-room is the nurses’ class- 
room, in which is installed apparatus, including a range for 
cookery demonstration. The’ bedrooms average 12 ft. by 9 ft., 
and are fitted with built-in wardrobes. 

The upper two floors of the central block contain the servants’ 
quarters, cubicle accommodation being provided for about 
fifty, larger bedrooms being set apart for the upper servants. 

The kitchen, 70 ft. by 35 ft., is placed in the courtyard 
between east and centre blocks, and has a ferro-concrete roof. 
Near the kitchen are the Sister housekeeper’s office, the various 
grocery and hardware stores being under her direct supervision, 
In the centre of the courtyard facing the Outpatients’ Depart- 
ment is the goods entrance, the steward’s office commanding 
a view of the door. 

We illustrate one of the ward pavilions by a plan; all are 
placed on the south side of the main corridor except the 
northern half of the Special Ward Block. The full scheme 
provides two central three-storied ward blocks on either side 
of the chapel and central station, flanked by three two-storied 
pavilions east and west, comprising, with the Special Ward Block 
mentioned, nine pavilions; the three eastern blocks are not at 
present erected. The roofs of the wards are flat, the sanitary 
blocks and tank houses on the three-storied wards being roofed 
with Italian tiles. The wards, the admirable planning of 
which can be gathered from the illustration, are 108 ft. 14 in. 
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long, 26 ft. 3 in. wide, and 13 ft. high, and contain twenty-four 
beds spaced 8 ft. 6 in. centre to centre. 

The floors of the wards are constructed on the Mouchel 
Hennébique system, the space between the beams being 
occupied by hollow terra-cotta blocks, which serve the double 
purpose of preventing the conveyance of sound and allowing the 
ward ceilings to be plastered flush. The floors of the wards are 
of stout linoleum, laid on a Durato sub-floor ; all internal angles 
are curved to a radius of 24 in. The warming is by radiant 
heat, supplemented by low-pressure hot-water radiators, with 
regulating air inlets. Walls and ceilings are finished with 
flat enamel paint. The small bays in each side of wards are 
most useful, and contain basins for the staff and shelves for 
sterilisers and other appliances. The sun balconies at the ends 
of the pavilions are ample in size. 

The Operating Theatre Blocks, two in number, are placed 
to the north side of the main corridor, equally convenient of 
access for the wards and administration, and between the 
blocks are a staircase and bed-lift intended for the sole use of 
this department. The theatre blocks are separated from the 
main corridor, the large one being reached by two bridges and 
the smaller by one, and each of them contains two operating- 
rooms and a basement floor. The larger or eastern one contains 
two general theatres, the smaller one a gynecological theatre 
on the first and a general theatre on the ground floor (ward 
floor level). In the larger theatre block there is a surgeon’s 
room, with bathroom off it. The operating theatre is reached 
through an anwsthetising-room, and the patient removed 
through a recovery-room. The wash and sterilising room is 
reached through a dressers’ room, and only separated from the 
theatre by a wide opening without door. The spectators’ 
gallery is separated from the floor of the theatre by a low barrier, 
and is reached by a separate entrance. No pipes or radiators 
are visible ; the heating of the blocks is twofold, the washroom, 
operating-room, and gallery having inlets from a heater-box in 
the basement, the air in passing through which is filtered 
through screens; the duct is also connected with other rooms 
in the block, but they are also heated by radiators. A series 
of hot-water pipes are embedded in the walls and ceiling in 
Durato, calorifiers placed in the basement produce hot water 
from the steam main, and a series of valves contained in a 
glazed cupboard provides means of regulating the heating. 

The nucleus of the Outpatients’ Block is the waiting-hall, 
93 ft. by 42 ft.; on each side of it, and separated from it by 
top-lit corridors, are the various departments with their con- 
sulting-rooms. There are also consulting-rooms at one end of 
the hall accessible from the corridors, and beyond these is a 
third corridor linking up the other two and joining them to the 
dispensary. The patients pass from the waiting-hall to the 
consulting-rooms, and thence to the dispensary, and by a short 
corridor leave the building without retracing their steps. The 
main entrances to the department are from the courtyard 
already mentioned, and are two in number, for men and for 
women, both having lavatory accommodation attached. The 
patients pass through entrance lobbies, in which is a registration 
office, to the waiting-hall, in which is placed a small refreshment 
buffet in the middle of the hall. On the north side is the 
Ophthalmic Department, with an operating theatre in the 
end turrets. On the south side of the hall is the Children’s, 
Medical, and Throat and Ear Departments, the former having 
a separate entrance into a room set apart for whooping-cough 
cases. The Throat and Ear Department has its own operating 
theatre and recovery-room. The Gynecological Department is 
between the hall and the end corridor, the examination room 
being divided into three compartments weil provided with 
changing bexes arranged so that patients can come and go 
without confusion. The requirements of the Ear and Throat 
Department are met by open examination stalls round the walls 
of the large hall. 

The Dispensary Block links up the Outpatients’ Depart- 
ment with the main hospital corridor, thus serving in and out 
patients with equal facility. The Casualty Department is at 
the angle of Bessemer-road and Denmark-hill, with its entrance 
opposite that of the Outpatients’ Department. The casualty 
waiting-room is 34 ft. by 30 ft., and on either side of it are 
medical and surgical consulting-rooms, divided into four and 
five examination cubicles respectively ; a separate entrance is 
provided for ambulances, and in the case of severe accidents 
the patient can be attended in an accident bay without being 
brought into contact with the consulting-rooms. Two isolation 
rooms, with entrances from ‘the courtyard, a padded-room, 
nurses’ room, and medical officers’ room complete this depart- 
ment. Close to the entrance a staircase with bed-lift communi- 
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cates with the observation, or “ twenty-four hours,’ ward, which 
is placed over the casualty waiting-hall, and which is complete 
with ward kitchen and larder and lavatory, and is intended for the 
nursing of doubtful cases until their future disposition is settled. 

The Bathing and Massage Establishment and Electrica! 
Department are placed in a block connecting the Outpatients’ 
and Casualty Departments with the main hospital corridor, 
The Electrical Department is on the first and the Bathing and 
Massage on the ground floor. The entrance is to the south side 
of the patients’ entrance courtyard, directly opposite the porter’s 
lodge. This entrance is for inpatients and friends, and the 
department contains various rooms for massage and medical 
baths. The Electrical Department is reached from a stair 
with a lift in the Outpatients’ Department, and communicate: 
in a similar manner with the Bathing Department. It contain; 
a large room for electrical treatment, a radiograph-room with 
dark rooms, and a large gymnasium for various exercises. 

The Pathological Block and Medical School may be con 
sidered together, as on plan and in operation they are intimately 
connected. The Pathological Department and Post-Mortem 
Block is entered from the main hospital corridor on both floors. 
The Pathological Department on the first floor contains clinica 
and chemical laboratories and further laboratories for researc), 
work. Cleaning, sterilising, balance rooms, works-room, photo 
micro and dark rooms are also part of this section. 

The Medical School in general outline is similar to the Out 
patients’ Department, which it balances. The entrance lead; 
to a staircase hall, with lavatory and cloakrooms in proximity 
with it. To the right are the Dean’s and Secretary’s offices 
and opposite the entrance a corridor through the centre of the 
school gives access to a library and lecture theatre, and on the 
other side are classrooms and a silence-room. An extension is 
to be carried out later on which will comprise a museum, dining- 
room, library, and subsidiary rooms. 

The present Isolation Block accommodates four patients, 
but this will be extended to give accommodation for eight in 
all the block. Though planned on the same principles as the 
Hopital l'Institut Pasteur, Paris, it may be considered to repre- 
sent an advance on the French building. Direct cress-ventila- 
tion is secured for the cubicles by keeping the nurses’ corridor 
at a lower level, while a baffle plate prevents air reaching one 
ward from another. 

The chapel provides seating accommodation for 250, a wide 
central space being provided for wheeled chairs. The groined 
roof is supported on ferro-concrete piers, and the organ, puipit 
and many of the benches, as well as the stained-glass windows, 
have been removed from the old chapel. The Linen Departmen! 
is placed under the chapel. . 

The position of the central station has the advantage o! 
centralising the supply and reducing the losses due to distribu- 
tion. The whole of the accommodation, comprising boiler 
houses, destructors, engine-house, refrigerating plant, ice store, 
battery-room, house and steam coals, automatic telephone 
exchange, condense and pump pit, stores, etc., is contained 
within this irregular space and is practically below ground. The 
basement of the ward annexes is utilised as mess-rooms and 
lavatory accommodation for the engineers’ staff. The engime 
room and boiler-house are large halls, 70 ft. long, 30 ft. wide, and 
22 ft. high, principally lighted from the top, and are sufficiently 
high above the surrounding rooms to enable a certain amount 
of clerestory lighting and ventilation to be obtained. Great 
care has been taken to prevent the possibility of the passage 
of sound to the rooms over this department. 

The sanitary fittings have been specially designed for th: 
purpose, the overflows from sinks and basins consisting of an 
open channel formed in the pottery outside. The waste outlets 
have no metal parts, and overflow and waste discharge mt? 
hopper heads of the porcelain waste, not connected to the 
pottery in any way, but hinged to one of the brackets supportin? 
the fitting, and so arranged that they can be tilted on one sid? 
for inspection or cleaning. ; 

We have described this great building in some detail, a* 
our readers will consider with us that it is not only excellent 
and carefully designed from a practical standpoint— -which 
may be said of many modern hospitals—but also shows how these 
practical requirements, the most exacting and difficult ones @” 
architect has to meet, are perfectly compatible with the archi- 
tectural character in design. The number of architectural 
‘ monuments” which fall to the modern architect are few 
as compared with the utilitarian structures he is called upon 
to design; it is therefore incumbent on him, if he } 
acquire a reputation with a practical public, that he should be 
able to design them with beauty as well as build them in trut?- 
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Tse recent opening to the public of the Bloody 
The Opening Tower of the Tower of London will give general 





re ’ , : ‘ of the Bloody satisfaction to all those interested in the traditions 
the WE have received letters which raise the question Tower. of one of the most important of our historic monu- 
ed. Officials and whether it is desirable that an official who is employed ments. Till recently this tower was occupied by a 
ca! Competitions by a Corporation should take part in a competition esident warder—the modern successor of Raleigh, Cranmer, Laud, 
its’ instituted by that Corporation, and one of our and many another prisoner both famous and infamous. But when we 
or, correspondents states that it is very undesirable, because such an are told that a previous resident warder in the not very remote past 
nd official mn cing a Psy soca ba —s yp ota came home in a violent stage of hilarity and chopped many of the 
ide havens’. Weee am ie tI or 11 — "ed a poy carved inscriptions to fragments with an axe we realise the wisdom 
; is seldom in the position of having special local knowledge, and for Ff the course taken by the Office of Works, and we cannot help 
rs that reason is little likely to be swayed by the fact that a competitor wondering how many more historical buildings, both in the Tower 
he shows that he has additional information. As a general rule we have nq elsewhere, are still in such occupancy as ‘renders them liable 
cal found reason in practice to be suspicious of the value of “inside +t damage. In the early days of the movement for the protection of 
air information,” as when we have had it we have almost invariably ancient buildings it was generally supposed that the best way to 
te: found it to be rather a hindrance than a help. But the question preserve an old building was to find a use for it; but this method 
we raises another and more important issue, which is whether it is scoms to have its dangers, if we are to accept the tale of the hilarious 
+t! economical for a public body to pay for the full time of its officials, warder, Apart from the fact also that much damage has at times 
th or, on the other hand, to pay them less and allow them to doa certain een done in converting an old building to purposes for which it was 
amount of outside work of their own. It is on this issue that the yever designed, the practice appears to be contrary to architectural 
m desirability of such practices as we mention should be discussed. iqoas A building so treated serves one purpose while it expresses 
Hy There can be little doubt that the duties falling to some of the sub- another. No doubt many buildings in private ownership have been 
mM ordinate members of an official staff are not of a nature to afford full prevented from falling into utter ruin by using them for modern 
es. play for their — activity, and there can be no question that : purposes. For this we may be grateful. And no doubt it is quite 
“a those who oe work = not find that he ork gO ‘th possible to find a use for an old building without doing it any material 
ch stimulating they suffer in efficiency. On the other hand, te harm, but still we are inclined to think that historical buildings under 
* man who has two businesses, one of which benefits his employers the control of the State or other public authorities merit preservation 
” and the other himself, may be disposed to neglect the former for the for their own sake, even if they cannot be used for the practical 
latter unless he has a high sense of duty. Between these two positions purposes of life . 
it we think there is room for much reasonable divergence of opinion, ‘ 
ds and the solution which is right in one case would be entirely wrong 
ty in another, All must depend on the individual case. CoLLecToRS will be interested in the approaching 
3 The Ives sale of the Ives collection of early examples of 
™ ; ; Collection. printed books, ancient manuscripts, and other works 
x ARCHITECTS would generally admit to a desire to of art. It includes a very fine series of English 
he National Waste build for all eternity were that possible, and perma- mezzotints and French and English colour prints. There are fine 
Is and Temporary nence is one of the qualities in building which they examples of French illustrated books of the eighteenth century, 
g- Buildings. chiefly value. But a review of the changing con- and some unique copies of original editions of English books of the 
ditions of human life, the transitory movements of nineteenth century. In addition to illuminated manuscripts of 
s, population in certain localities, and the altered methods under the thirteenth and nineteenth centuries the collection is also notable 
bs which many industries are carried out, and, above all, the growth inthe for its Books of Hours with historical associations. Chinese and 
“ requirements of hygiene, leads us, sometimes, to wonder whether other porcelains, antique English furniture, Oriental rugs, and over 
| future developments will not lead to the erection of a far greater a thousand early Italian and other prints and etchings are some of the 
> number of buildings whose life will be intentionally limited from the other items of a sale of unusual interest. General Brayton Ives was 
a- outset. No man can say whether our schools and hospitals may not known as a collector of fine taste and discrimination, who aimed 
or be completely out of date in fifty years’ time, and it is equally hard to at quality rather than quantity, and his library of rare editions and 
1e foresee the future manner in which certain districts will be used. fine bindings is said to be one of the choicest ever offered for sale. 
What is now residential may become manufacturing, or vice versd, 
le and it is even difficult to say whether the houses in which we live LL 
d will not be condemned in the course of a few generations, because new , : . ' ! ' 
. methods may be devised to save labour or promote health. At first Tax Education Committee of the Surrey County 
it sight such a point of view is unpleasant to the architect, who should, The Surrey Council report that from 1904-1913 the cost of 
s however, consider that if buildings were frankly more temporary in County Council professional services for elementary schools’ work 
nt character it is probable that more people would build or that they 2"%d Architects. worked out at 3} per cent., while from 1910-1914 the 
would build more frequently. Nor is there any real reason why, if : __ average was slightly under 3 per cent. A member 
of such were the case, art should suffer. Whether a building be designed did not consider the statement was a fair one, as they had a most 
. for fifty or five hundred years, the same essential problems of space, ¢Xpensive Surveyors Department. The architects were paid £1,200 
° proportion and the disposition of voids and solids will always 4 year for elementary school work and £70 for expenses, while they 
remain. had received an average of £548 per annum for higher education 
e, work, making a total of £1,818 a year for the past four years. The 
7 In an amusing book an American author draws a salaries paid in the Surveyors’ Department amounted to £1,082 
d English picture of America in the middle of the present i aa be sien gt wire yn total to £2,29 FR par ps ye . —_ 
, ; : . een paid an average 0 r annum. e real cost for four 
: nape, century. The speeding up of life has then become years had nastier: : Asshitedin, £7,272; Surveyors’ Department, 


ul a vulgar tendency, and the inclination to save time 4 : : maps 

. is absent from mankind’s desires. We have sometimes speculated aaaen 16 and os her sca —— <A —~ deena by 

d whether this tendency is not showing itself in the management onaties _ 7 gael tir mp ory for pin: Pena y ond pushin ad ce i 

“ fon salbwege, whose records for speed are not being increased, but es . yt roel aa Pr poche ee d » eg site " pita 
rather s é i , i 4 . . . ° 

show © falling off, and whose care of their passengers’ comfort to 8 per cent. It was finally decided that the investigation into cost 


at shows a desire to avoid over-indulging them. We know trains on 
at many of our suburban services which are stopped, as a matter of a, be — seg a wish the Le oor a f- inf roar we 
ge course, between stations for no apparent reasons whatever, and © ©? 38 to the va th . h » oe a nage id fo th om if he, 
Which behave in all essential particulars like derelict steamers in — co roca an the eng ge nee a rt — on 2 7 
2 mid-ocean before they make their destined ports. Nor does it appear PUDMC would once concentrate their thoughts on the matter, they 
to be considered i - would understand that tke right expenditure of £100 was an 
n s n many of our slower local services that the passenger. sida tter, but that whether £100 eek ta wae ae 
4 can possibly feel cold whatever the external temperature may be, rr oy - "it le diffe ~ = i ~ oe , 
* ne that there is any reason why the antiquated accommodation * 7 makes little difference to them. 
“ i ms passes for rolling stock should ever be cleaned. All this is pan? - 
. is thaps but a dignified way of weaning people from a vulgar desire 
a a, nape locomotion, and may be intended to pave the way for WE have before us the thirty-first Annual Report 
: ~ reintroduction of the stage coach, which we are told is to The Institute of the Institute of Builders, of which Mr. F. G. Rice 
ian. “y ae Our phlegmatic temperament causes us meekly to of Builders. has been President during last year, to be followed 
3 brea . that we get from railway companies, to pay excessive freight by Mr. E. J. Strange, of Tunbridge Wells. The 
it the Aa allow them to prevent the use of competing canals, and Report deals with various important matters which have been 
h of leeal’ — of any feeling of public resentment is the action discussed by the Institute in the past year, including the question 
se a pel like © authorities through whose districts a railway passes. of apprentices, on which subject the Institute have failed to 
leis of € our turbulent forefathers in the Middle Ages the headless induce the L.C.C. to accept their proposals. Forms of Contract 
riod of notorious general managers might decorate for a brief and Sub-contract have been under consideration, and the Council 
- te our city walls, but the common law of England protects the regret that the R.1.B.A. have not at present been able to co-operate 
il feos ith manager, the shareholder, and the public, whose convenience, with them in the matter. As to War Contracts, they regret that the 
W Ve 7 — are sacrificed on the shrine of railway management. R.I.B.A. canno see their way to co-operate with them. The 
D profitable pon " wondered if good manners might not be found a Moratorium, Revenue Bill, Rises in the Price of Materials, and 
0 those tanta er the end, or whether it is actually necessary that. Concrete Construction were among other matters considercd by the 
ye Seven Cire] these do with our railways should qualify for one of the Institute, which are always undertaking work of much value to the 
'reles described by Dante as belonging to the nether world. building industries. 














Mr. H. Austen HAL (acting President) took 
the chair on March 30 at a- meeting of the 
Architectural Association at No. 18, Tufton- 
street. 

The Late Mr. Walter Crane. 

The Chairman, in proposing a vote of condo- 
lence with the family of the late Mr. Walter 
Crane, said that they were indebted to him for 
a heightened sense of the need for beauty in 
their common surroundings, and for the proof, 
at a time when such a proof was called for, 
that art might enter into many activities 
besides that of picture making, and that gay 
colour and fine design were as much in place 
in a wall paper or a child’s picture-book as 
in a fresco. He brought beauty into their 
lives in many ways and for the Association 
in particular he designed their badge. 

The motion was carried. 


The Roll of Honour. 


Votes of condolence were also passed to the 
relatives of Messrs. D. J. S. Dawson, T. W. 
Dowsett, C. G. C. Payne, and R. W. Wilson 
(members of the Association), who have fallen 
in the war. 

The Chairman, in introducing Mr. Hilaire 
Belloc, referred to the action taken by the 
Association in assisting the country. He said 
they had 400 members serving with the forces ; 
their recruiting bureau had recruited in the 
building over 500 men ; they had an Architects’ 
Voluntary Training Corps, and an Active 
Service Committee unler the chairmanship 
of Mrs. Maurice Webb. The Chairman referred 
to the work of the latter Committee in providing 
comforts for the men and also architectural 
papers, which he said were very greatly appre- 
ciated. He appealed for further funds to 
carry on the work. 


PERMANENT FORTIFICATION. 


Mr. Hilaire Belloc proceeded to give an 
aidress on ‘* Permanent Fortification,’ and 
said that whilst he apologised for bringing 
such a subject before the Association, still the 
question was of interest to architecture because, 
with the exception of religion, there was no 
force which had done more to differentiate the 
style of peoples and places than the necessity 
for permanent fortification. Its effect on the 
externals of life was more than anything else 
but religion. His thesis was simply this: 
that he proposed to emphasise the fact that 
while it was true as every one knew that per- 
manent fortification changed and was modified 
by the change in the nature of attack and the 
weapons used for attack, yet it was most 
important to recognise that the change was 
always more or less tardy, and that the nations 
which appreciated the necessity of change the 
quickest entered the next struggle the best 
equipped, So true was that that quite a 
number of great campaigns in the world had 
been decided against the nation which had 
been slow to change. Fortification might be 
described as the creation by man of an obstacle 
where no obstacle existed before, or the improve- 
ment of an obstacle so that it was a more 
serious obstacle than it was before. Fortifi- 
cations were formed to delay the enemy, but 
no fortress was absolute. There was no such 
thing as a deadlock in war.” Permanent 
fortitication in all periods of human development 
hid been a very big business, and they had to 
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be pretty sure it was worth while when they 
undertook it. After the war was over there 
was bound to be a great controversy over the 
question of permanent fortification, and the 
point of expense would be one of the strongest 
arguments used against doing anything. Mr. 
Belloc traced the development of fortification 
from the mound to the walled fortress, till about 
1370 they found really big cannon which 
could batter the existing wall fortifications. 
In 1494 Charles VIII. took a siege train into 
the Italian countries, and from that time the 
Italians set up earthworks to meet the guns. 
A comparison of the dates showed the tardiness 
of making a change in fortification. The earth- 
work having come into existence at the end 
of the sixteenth century, it took the first half 
of the seventeenth century to make people 
understand that it had come to stay. When 
the ring fortress was created in the latter part 
of the nineteenth century it was a sound 
proposition, but when the howitzer came in 
it was recognised as a danger. At first the 
range of the howitzer was restricted, but then 
came the high explosive shell which battered 
earthworks to pieces. This was shown in 
1886 by French artillery experiments, but the 
ring fortress remained. In 1890 a book by 
Clarke appeared which should have changed 
the permanent fortifications of the world ; 
but the defence of Port Arthur stopped many 
doubts. Now the present war showed that 
another great modification was coming for 
permanent fortification. He suggested, how- 
ever, that permanent fortification would never 
be condemned by sound military judgment. 
They would have to have a completely prepared 
plan for trenches on which men could be put 
to work at once, and the keeping of the secret 
of the plans was all important. They would 
require large garrisons in such fortresses and 
must have plenty of room for air machines. 
What it meant was that the permanent fortiti- 
cations of the future to be useful must include 
a very large area, for nations would have to 
ask whether they should fortify or not. In his 
opinion the wise nation would be the one that 
said, ‘‘ Although our means will not permit us 
to create a very large number of these modern 
fortified places, some must certainly be created 
or the nation in time of war will be heavily 
handicapped.” For Britain the first thing 
would be the concentration of armaments 
capable of fortification, and, secondly, the 
fortification of the land front of the naval 
bases in the dock yards. 





Mr. C. Stanley Peach, 


in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Belloc, 
expressed regret that as architects they had 
not followed the footsteps of their predecessors, 
and continued to devote themselves to military 
architecture. 


Mr. W. Curtis Green 


seconded the motion, and referred to the debt 
of gratitude thousands of Englishmen were 
under to Mr. Belloc for explaining to the 
ordinary mind the meaning of modern war. 


The Chairman 


recalled the fact that Michelangelo designed 
the gates of Florence which he afterwards 
helped to defend. He thought it conceivable 
that after several centuries architects might 
again be called in to assist in the design of 
fortifications. 

The motion was carried. 

The Chairman announced that a combined 
meeting of the Junior Art Workers’ Guild and 
the A.A. would be held at No. 6, Queen-square, 
Bloomsbury, on Thursday, April 29, at 8 p.m., 
when papers would be read by Mr. H. M. Fletcher 
(Hon. Secretary, A.A.) and Mr. Edward 
Spencer (of the Junior Art Workers’ Guild), 
entitled “The Interdependence of the Architect 
and Craftsman.” 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


We have received from the Board of Educa. 
tion the Reports of the examiners and lis; 
of successful competitors for the National 
Competition of 1914, which ‘are copiously 
illustrated. 

In Architectural Design the examiners, 
Mr. Reginald Blomfield, R.A., and Professor 
Prior, A.R.A., report that the average level 
of the work submitted is not up to that of 
previous years; there is a want of thought 
shown in planning and construction, and they 
still regret to find in the works of certain 
schools a rather vulgar and meaningless use 
of colour. 

In Book Iilustration: Colour’ Fronts: 
Heraldry, the examiners, Messrs. Robert An- 
ning Bell, A.R.A., and George W. Eve and 
T. Erat Harrison, are glad to report that the 
work is of the same high standard as that of 
previous years, though there is no work of 
such outstanding merit as to justify the award 
of a gold medal. 

In Embroideries: Laces, the examiners, 
Messrs. W. G. Poulson Townsend, Frederic 
Vigers, and James Yeo, regret to find a marked 
falling off in the general quality of the work 
submitted, both in design and colouring, a 
great deal of the work being so bad that they 
are surprised it should have been submitted. 

In Furniture : Interior Decoration and Meta] 
Work, the examiners, Sir Charles Allom and 
Messrs. T. Erat Harrison and F. Lynn Jen- 
kins, say that the work submitted in the 
Furniture and Woodcarving section is of a 
higher merit than that submitted last year, 
but there remains the necessity for much 
higher artistic ideal and inspiration. They 
also regret the evidence of a lack of the study 
of style. In Interior Decoration the work 
submitted is very bad, and the examiners 
consider that the masters of art schools should 
more rigorously suppress the exhibition of 
immature originality ; the standard of structural 
Metal Work continues to be a low one. 

In Metal Work: Gold and Silver Work and 
Jewellery, the examiners, Messrs. Alexander 
Fisher, Geo. B. Heming, J.P., and Omar 
Ramsden, find the work is poor in quality 
and execution, frequently showing a misuse 
of material. There is a falling off in the 
standard of Gold and Silver Work and a slight 
improvement in that of Jewellery, the detail of 
which is, however, still frequently too minute. 

In Pottery, the examiners, Messrs. W. Burton, 
S. J. Cartlidge, A.R.C.A., and Geo. W. Khead, 
find the work submitted is of average merit, 
though nothing higher than a bronze medal 
can be awarded; they regret that greater 
attention is not paid to the possibilities of 
figure modelling in this material. 

In Designs: Printed Hangings and Printed 
Muslins, the examiners, Messrs. J. H. Dearle, 
Selwyn Image, M.A., and T. Stirling Lee, say 
the standard of the work submitted is well 
maintained. 

In Stencils and Wall Papers, the examiners, 
Messrs. ‘I’. Erat Harrison, Selwyn Image, 
and Charles A. Voysey, find the improve- 
ment in Stencilled Hangings is maintained ; 
the standard of Wall Papers is very low, 
a lack of instruction in drawing being evident 
in much of the work submitted. : 

In Designs : Tiles, Glass, Linoleum, Mosaics, 
the examiners, Messrs. W. Burton, M.A., F.C.5., 
S. J. Cartlidge, A.R.C.A., and Professor Selwyn 
Image, find the general level of the work 
submitted is good. Students do not sufficiently 
consider the necessity for simplicity in designing 
Tile Work. In Glass design there is a marked 
improvement, but in that of Linoleum there 
is no advance on a very low standard previously 
reached. 

In Designs: Tooled’ Bookbindings, Leather 
Work and Illumination, the examiners, Messrs. 
Robert Anning Bell, A.R.A., R.W.5.. Douglas 
Cockerill, and T. Erat Harrison, find distinct 
improvement in all branches. 





S.K. National Competition: Design for a Stencil Border. 
By Miss Agnes M. Hawker, Bristol, Kensington School of Art: Awarded Gold Medal. 
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In Designs : Woven Textiles, Damasks, and 
Carpets, the examiners, Messrs. Walter Crane, 
R.W.S., J. 8. Dearle, and Frank Waruer, find 
an improvement in those of Woven Textiles, 
Tapestry, and Damasks, but little progress 
has been made in Carpet Designing. 





S K. National Competition : Modelled Fizure 
from the Nude. 


By Mr. Francis Wiles, Metropolitan School of Art, 
Dublin : Awarded Gold Medal. 


_ In Drawing from the Antique and Life 
improvement has been made. In Flower and 
ree Designs and Stained Glass a creditable 
level of achievement is reached. The work 
submitted for Historic Ornament is generally 
good, but the examiners state that students 
should not copy bad examples even to secure 
historic sequence. 

Che work submitted in the sections Mechanical 
Drawing from Measurements, Modelling the 
omen Figure and Animals from Nature, and 
Modelling Designs with Architectural Features 
and Ornament from Casts, all of them attain to 
general satisfactory level; but in Modelling 
from the Antique and in Modelling Foliage 
from Nature there is a falling off. In Painting 
from Still Life and Studies of Old Buildings 
the work submitted is not good, In Painting 
from the Living Model there is a slight falling 
off, while Miniature Painting has improved, 
and in Studies of Plant Form and Drawings of 
Animals and Lettering a fair standard is 
maintained, 
wae have briefly quoted the examiners’ 
‘anne, and cannot help feeling that they 
me he © work of our Government Art Schools 
7 = ga praise. We feel if they had to issue 
ret - report it would probably be in the 
ri - statement that much reform is needed 
pe Ra the schools a useful factor in art 
a ich ton. The illustrations to the Report, 
oa on presumably a selection of the best 
illustr ~ mitted, bear out our criticism. We 
the hg hat we consider to be the best of 
all ne produced, a charming little nude 
yd A : Mr. Francis Wiles (Dublin) and a 
ag a stencil border by Miss Agnes M. 
both nA Kensington School of Art, to 
awarded which gold medals have been 
ree Unfortunately work of this degree 

crit appears to be very exceptional, 
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THE FIRST ATELIER OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 


THE usual monthly exhibition of students’ 
work was held at the Atelier, 16, Wells-mews, 
Oxford-street, W., on Wednesday evening, 
March 24, when Mr. Davies criticised the 
work. There were many signs of a recupera- 
tion following the depression which inevitably 
assails an institution of this kind when so 
many of the students are away on military 
service. 

Formal reference was made to the death of 
Wilfred Hoyle, who was one of the earliest 
members and whose loss is much felt and 
deplored. It was announced that the Com- 
mittee had decided in future to include the 
work of the life class in the monthly criticisms. 
This seems to be a very satisfactory innova- 
tion, as there are usually some interesting and 
well-executed studies exhibited on the walls, 
and no doubt it will add zest to the students’ 
efforts when they are subjected to general 
official criticism. 

The most important subject under con- 
sideration this month was a hospital for a 
country site. Most of the studies submitted 
were well worked out and showed considerable 
care. Mr. Davies proceeded to criticise these 
in order. In the first, the good orientation 
and general proportion of parts was alluded to, 
and also the fact that while the general plan- 
ning was excellent the cost of the scheme 
would also be quite economical. The chief 
defect in this scheme was shown to be the 
arrangement of access roads. 

The second scheme was rather similar, but 
the blocks at the rear were placed in a somewhat 
awkward manner, the chapel being arranged 
in the far corner of the plot, where it could not 
achieve its due architectural importance, and 
where, moreover, it would be unnecessarily 
remote from some of the wards. The operating 
theatres. were also not so central as in the first 
scheme. 

In the third scheme the lay-out of the 
grounds and the access roads was considered 
good, but it was objected that the buildings 
were so arranged that from the principal road 
the building was not obviously a hospital, 
owing to the frontage being occupied by the 
administration block, flanked on either side 
by the nurses’ home, surgeon’s residence, etc. 
The unnecessary length of corridor was also 
condemned, particularly as there was no 
corresponding advantage in air space round 
the wards, which were more closely plotted 
than on the two first-mentioned schemes. 

After further discussing the relative merits 
of the studies, Mr. Davies then called on Mr. 
Sullivan, who made some useful remarks on 
the principles of hospital planning in general. 

The subject of the next set of studies was a 
water tower required to supply water to 
horticultural buildings in a large public garden. 
This was a twelve-hour study and the con- 
ditions included a 2-ft. passage round the 
tank inside the tower, and fixed the height 
at 120 ft. 

Mr. Davies, in criticising these studies, drew 
attention to the importance of designing the 
structure to express its use. Thus the designs 
placed first were quite obviously water-towers, 
whereas some of the other studies, in aiming 
at architectural effect, had lost the essential 
idea of a building whose main office was to 
support a water tank. Some were, in fact, 
somewhat suggestive of clock towers without 
the clock. 

The remaining subject under consideration 
was a design for a stained-glass window to 
represent St. George. This was another 
twelve-hours’ study, and the drawings were 
intended to be the architect’s sketch for the 
guidance of the stained-glass artist. These 
studies were criticised mainly with regard to 
the colour scheme and the proportion between 
the figure and the window. Some of the 
drawings were quite interesting and the figures 
well grouped, but on the whole this was perhays 
scarcely a good subject to be dealt with as a 
short study. The figure of St. George naturally 
involves armour, which requires a rather special 
knowledge, and none of the students were able 
to show that they had a very intimate 
acquaintance with this branch of study. Some 
of the faults in the designs would have been 
avoided had the students been afforded an 
opportunity of mastering the intricacies of 
medieval mail. The introduction of the 
“* distressed maiden” by some of the students 
was rather uncalled for and not quite appro- 
priate for the purpose. 
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ARCHITECTURE AND THE 
STAGE : 
NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF SCENIC 
DECORATION.—IV.* 
Serlio’s Theatre (continued). 


“ AMONG all the things that may bee made 
by mens hands, thereby to yeeld admiration, 
pleasure to sight, and to content the fantasies 
of men; I thinke it is placing of a 
Scene, . Where a man in a small place 
may see built great Palaces, large 
Temples, and divers Houses, both neere and 
farre off; broad places filled with Houses, 
long streets crost with other wayes; trium- 
phant Arches, high Pillars or Columnes, 
Piramides, Obeliscens, and a thousand fayre 
things and buildings, adorned with innumer- 
able lights. There you may see the 
bright shining Moone ascending . . . and 
already risen up, before the spectators are 
ware of . which things, as occasion 
serveth, are so pleasant to mens eyes, that 
a man could not see fairer made with mens 
hands.” + It is in this enthusiastic strain 
that Serlio opens his first chapter on stage 
arrangement. He is obviously in love with 
his subject, and yet, full of it as he is, his 
descriptions of his theatre are, on the whole, 
disappointingly meagre in detail. He hints 
at the wonders of scenic illusion, of which 
he was master, but leaves their conception 
largely ‘‘to the wit and discretion ’’ of his 
readers. It is hard to decide whether it was 
professional canniness or a genuine fear of 
devoting too much space in the “ Second Book 
of Architecture”’ to theatre design, which 
more than once makes Serlio express the fear 
that ‘‘if I should write all that I know to 
serve for this worke, it would be overlong 
to rehearse.” Judged by modern standards, 
his treatise scarcely conforms to our idea of a 
— text-book for the student; it is, in 
act, no more than a bare outline of the 
subject, and the architect who had to rely on 
our author for guidance in the art of scenic 
decoration assuredly must have required more 
than a natural niousantt of the ‘‘ wit and 
discretion ’’ with which Serlio credits him. 
Happily, however, the illustrations which 
accompany his text sufficiently supplement it 
to male us to gain a pretty clear idea of the 
disposition of Serlio’s theatre and its stage. 

In Figs. 1 and 2 we have the theatre as 
seen in plan and section. These drawings, it 
is evident from the text, were not prepared 
as a mere pattern-book projet, but are records 
of a design which was actually carried out, 
and it is therefore unfortunate that no scale 





Fig. 1. Plan of Serlio’s Theatre and 
its Stage. 


is indicated upon them. Serlio tells us 
that this particular theatre stood out 
of doors “in an open place.” It is 
not presented as a type to be rigidly 
followed, for Serlio makes it clear that the 
architect must be prepared to adapt both 





* Continued from last volume, page 312. 
+ Robert Peake’s translation. 
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Fig. 2. Section through Serlio’s Theatre and its Stage. 


auditorium and stage to varying conditions 
of site. The section (Fig. 2) shows that in 
this instance advantage has been taken of 
« permanent wall (M) to serve as a backing 
against which to erect the stage (A, B, C). 

The auditorium, although rectangular in 
plan, is obviously modelled on Classic lines. 
Thus the proscenium (D) separates the stage 
from the tiers of seats, while the semicircular 
space (E), slightly raised above ground level, 
forms the orchestra. 

The seating of the theatre, it is interesting 
to note, was very carefully graded according 
to the rank of the spectators The row of 
separate seats (F) ranged round the circum- 
ference of the orchestra was allotted to 
‘*‘ Noblemen and Knights.’’ Immediately 
behind, on the first of the tiers (G), were 
to be seated ‘the Noble women and 
Ladyes.’’ Between (G) and (H) were seats 
for ‘‘ the meaner sort of Nobles,’’ (H) being 
a gangway. From (H) to (I) ‘‘ must sit 
Gentlemen of quality,’ (1) forming another 
gangway, while the remaining seats were 
yiven over to ‘‘ meaner Gentlemen.’’ ‘The 
broad space (K) forming the outer ring was 
intended as standing-room for ‘‘ Common 
Officers and other people,’’ consequently being 
built with a rake _ sa ar 

Although Serlio bases the arrangement of 
the auditorium and the general disposition of 
his theatre on the Classic model, the stage 
and its scenery form a curious blend of the 
antique and modern. He does not attempt a 
reconstruction of the scenic contrivances men- 
tioned by Vitruvius—this was to come later— 
but, instead, uses the elaborately built-up 
scenery we have seen already employed by 
Peruzzi, and arranged on the same method. 
On the other hand, the three types of scenes 
used on his stage were carefully designed 
according to the Vitruvian rules. 

The section through the theatre (Fig. 2) 
shows us that the stage was divided into two 
parts, and consisted of a level platform (C), 
recommended by Serlio to be built ‘‘ as. high 
as a man’s eye will reach, looking directly 
forward,” forming a sort of apron to the 
main stage (A, B), from which it was divided 





Fig. 3. The “Comical” Scene. 


by a step. The main stage ran upwards from 
this line to the back wall (M), at a slope 
of 1 in 9. This sloping portion, Serlio 
further says, ‘‘ must be very even and strong, 
because of the Morisco dancers.’’ He tells 
us, too, that he first introduced this type of 
stage at Vicenza, where he ‘‘ made a Theatre 
and a Stage of wood, than the which, I 
thinke, there was never a greater made in our 
time.”’ 

The line (L, O) represents the horizon for 
the perspective lines of the scenery, with O 
as the vanishing point. It will be observed 
how the floor line of the main stage also 
was worked out to this point. 

The upright (P) formed the support for 
the back scene, sufficient space being left 
between it and the permanent wall (M) to 
allow of the actors moving freely ‘‘ from the 
one side to the other, and not be seene.’’ 
Room had to be left here, too, for the stage 
hands controlling the lighting and working 
the various mechanical scenic devices in use. 

The plan and section are of too small 
a scale and too diagrammatic in style to 
show any details of the mechanical side 
of Serlio’s stage, and the text only hints 
at what it possessed in this direction. Serlio 
tells us, for instance, that in some ‘ scenes 
you may see the rising of the Sunne with 
his course about the world ; and at the ending 
of the Comedie you may see it goe downe 
most artificially, where at many beholders 
have bene abasht. And when occasion serveth, 
you shall by Arte see a God descending downe 
from Heaven; you also see some Comets and 
Stars shoot in the Skyes.’”’ The fact that 
Serlio’s stage already could make provision 
for the descent of a ‘‘ God,” a stage effect 
which was to.remain the piéce de résistance 
of scenic mechanics for more than a century 
after his day, certainly argues a mechanical 
equipment of some advancement. 


The Scenery. 


‘*There are three sorts of scenes,” writes 
Vitruvius, ‘‘ the Tragic, the Comic, and the 
Satyric. The decorations of these are 
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different from each other The tragic scenes 
are ornamented with columns, pediments, 
statues, and other royal decorations. The 
comic scene represents private buildings and 
galleries, wit, windows similar to those in 
ordinary dwellings. The satyric scene is 
ornamented with trees, caves, hills, and other 
rural objects in imitation of nature.’ 

It was to the above passage that Serlio 
looked for guidance in designing the scenery 
Ulustrated in Figs. 3, 4, and 5, and while 
he scarcely can be ‘said to have attempted 
to carry out these designs with an eye to 
archeological exactitude, in the main he keeps 
to the principles laid down by Vitruvius for 
setting the three scenes of the drama. 

To take the scenes in the order in which 
Serlio presents them, Fig. 3 represents the 
‘* Comical ’’ scene with its ‘‘ private build- 
ings and galleries.’’ Serlio says that the 
houses must be fit ‘‘ for Citizens,” and brings 
the make up of the scene in line with the 
requirements of the drama of his day by 
including among other buildings ‘‘a great 
Inne, and a Church.’’ These, he adds, are 
essential and must not be omitted. 

The buildings in the street scene thus repre. 
sented on the wings were not merely painted 
in perspective on flat frames, for, as one set 
of scenery served for an entire performance, 
and consequently required no __ shifting, 
the whole scene was actually built up in 
perspective with great elaborateness on two- 
sided framings of light timber. That realism 
was carried to a great extent in Serlio’s stage 
is shown by his recommendation that, where 
possible, pillars and timber work (such as 
that of the open galleries seen in Fig. 3) be 
carried out in wood. In describing the 
‘* Tragical ’’ scene he further says: ‘“ All 
that you make above the Roofe sticking out, 
as Chimneys, Towers, Piramides, Oblisces, 
and other such like things or Images, you 
must make them all of thin boards, cut out 
round, and well colloured.’’ Windows and 
doors were for the most part actual openings 
in the frames, while in the wings in nearer 
view of the audience projecting architectura! 
teatures such as cornices were executed in 
wood. 

The sides of the houses with their roofs 
were formed of linen stretched over the 
frames beneath. The glazing of the windows 
was not forgotten, and Serlio suggests that 
this should be done either in glass or paper. 

The description of the ‘* Tragical ’’ secne 
(Fig. 4) strikes a strangely modern melo- 
dramatic note. ‘‘ Houses for Tragedies,’ 
Serlio writes, ‘‘must bee made for great 
personages, for that actions of love, strange 
adventures, and cruell murthers (as you 
reade in ancient and moderne Tragedies) 
happen alwayes in the houses of great Lords, 
Dukes, Princes, and Kings. Therefore, in 
such cases you must make none but stately 
houses, as you see it here in this Figure, 





Fig. 5. The “Satirical” Scene. 
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wherein (for that it is so small) I could make 
no Princely Pallaces; but it is sufficient for 
the workeman, to see the manner thereof, 
whereby he may help himself as time and 
lace serveth; and (as I sayde in the 
Comicall) hee must alwayes study to please 
the eyes of the beholders.” 

The make up of the scenery here was, of 
course, on exactly the same lines as that of 
the “ Comicall ” scene. 

In describing the “ Satirical ’’ scene (Fig. 5) 
Serlio, it is curious to observe, shows that he 
yead the description given by Vitruvius of its 
Classic prototype in a literal sense. Serlio 
imagined, in effect, that on the Classic stage 
the ‘‘ Trees, Rootes, Herbs . . . and 
Flowres,” which entered into the make up 
of the scene, actually were rendered by the 
natural objects themselves. He therefore 
points out the impossibility of venturing on 
such realism in his day owing to the fact 
that plays were then produced ‘in Winter, 
when there were but fewe greene Trees, 
Herbs, and Flowres to be found’’; and 
suggests as an alternative that the scenic 
ertist ‘‘ must make these things of Silke.’’ 

Serlio enters into no details of the con- 
struction of this scene, but contents himself 
with a short description of a theatrical pro. 
duction he had witnessed at the Court of 
Urbino, where a very realistic setting of this 
kind had been staged. Among other wonders 
of scenic display there presented he speaks 
of ‘“‘the water courses adorned with Frogs, 
Snailes, Tortuses, Toads, Adders, Snakes, 
and other beastes; Rootes of Corrale, mother 
of Pearle, and other shels layd and thrust 
through between the stones, with so many 
severall and faire things, that if I should 
declare them all, I should not have time 
inough. I speake not of Satirs, Nimphes, 
Mer-maids, divers monsters, and _ other 
strange beastes, made so cunningly, that they 
seemed in shew as if they went and stirred, 
according to their manner.” 

Problems of stage lighting already had 
begun to receive attention on the stage of 
the period, and Serlio devotes a page to a 
rather discursive account of the methods to 
Le adopted. 

The stage, we gather, was mainly illu- 
minated by means of candelabra suspended 
above the scene, and Serlio recommends that 
above each of these, ‘“‘ vessels with water ’”’ 
should hang ‘‘ wherein you may put a piece 
of Camphir, which, burning, will show a 
very good light, and smell well.’’ From the 
tront the stage was lighted by ‘‘a great 
number of torches,’’ which presumably took 
the place of the modern footlights. 

Great stress is laid by Serlio on the value 
cf coloured lights in enhancing the scenic 
effect. These lights shone from behind the 
scenes through the windows or other open- 
ings. In principle their arrangement was 
similar to those with which we are familiar 
in the chemists’ windows of to-day. Bottles 
containing water tinted in various colours 
were placed on brackets fixed behind the 
scenery frames, and lit up from behind by 
“great lampes.” When a specially bright 
light was required a torch replaced the lamp, 
and a reflector was used to intensify its rays, 
Serlio affirms that such a light ‘will shew 
like the heames of the Sunne.”’ 

One or two recipes are given for producing 
the coloured water. Diluted red wine, for 
example, was used if a ruby light was re- 
quired, while Serlio warrants that light 
shining through distilled water ‘‘ will be like 
a diamond.” In devising these coloured 
lights the whole idea seems to have been to 
obtain an effect of gleaming precious stones. 


_ Serlio shows that the lack of any change 
in the scenery during a performance already 
was felt to be a drawback, and he conse- 
quently suggests as a means of diverting the 
audience while “ the Scene is emptie of per- 


Sonages,’’ that ‘‘the workman must have 
certaine Figures or formes ready of such 
vile as the place where they must stand 
be a ord them to be, which must be made 
oF paste board, cut out round and _ paynted, 
signifying sach things as you will, which 
Figures must leane against a rule or lath of 
woed, crosse over the Scene where any gate, 
‘oore, or way is made, and there some one or 
other behind the doore must make the Figures 
a ee sometime in forme of Musitions 
a instruments, and some like singers; and 
ehind the Scene some must lay on upon 
certaine instruments, and sing Bem sometime 


you must make a number of foote men and 
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Fig. 4. The “ Tragical” Scene. 


horsemen going about with Trumpets, Phifes, 
and Drummes, at which time you must play 
with Drummes, Trumpets, and Phifes, etc., 
very softly behind, which will keep the 
— eyes occupied, and content them 
well, 

Thunder and lightning also find a place in 
Serlio’s repertory of scenic effects, and it is 
interesting to read of his method of their 

roduction as it is thus given in the words of 

obert Peake : ‘‘Sometime you shall have 
occasion to shew thunder and lightning as the 
play requireth; then you must make thunder 
in this manner. Commonly all Scenes are 
made at the end of a great Hall, whereas 
usually there is a Chamber above it, wherein 
you must roule a great Bullet of a Cannon or 
of some other great Ordinance, and thus 
counterfeit Thunder. Lightning must be 
made in this maner. There must be a man 
placed behind the Scene or Scaffold in a high 
place with a bore in his hand, the cover 
whereof must be full with holes, and in the 
middle of that place there shall be a burning 
candle placed, the bore must be filled with 
powder of vernis or sulphire, and, casting 
his hand with the bore upwards, the powder, 
flying in the candle, will shew as if it were 
lightning. But touching the beames of the 
lightning, you must draw a piece of wyre 
over the Scene, which must hang downe- 
wards, whereon you must put a squib covered 
over with pure gold or shining sattin, which 
you will; and while the Bullet is rouling, you 
must shoote of some piece of Ordinance, and, 
with the same giving fire to the squibs, it 
will worke the effect which is desired.” 

It is unnecessary to insist that the Italian 
Renaissance stage largely influenced the 
development of the art of the theatre in 
England, just as its domination was manifest 
elsewhere in Europe, and the publication of 
Serlio’s ‘‘ Second Book of Architecture ” 
must certainly have strengthened that influ- 
ence. Serlio’s vogue was undeniably a great 
one, and the fact that before Robert Peake 
translated the ‘‘Five Books” ‘“‘for the 
benefit of the English nation ” French and 
Dutch translations had already appeared 
speaks for itself. Peake, by the way, trans- 
lated Serlio ‘‘ out of Dutch,’’ which perhaps 
may account for his inaccuracies and the 
occasional oddities of his phrasing. 

Although it is true that the introduction 
of movable scenery had revolutionised stage 
design by the time that Inigo Jones began 
his theatrical work at the Court of James I., 
thus greatly lessening the value of Serlio’s 
treatise as a text-book on the art, neverthe- 
less, in certain of the architectural scenic 
compositions of Inigo Jones Serlio’s. influ- 
ence is plainly visible, while a woodland 
setting designed by Inigo for the pastoral of 
‘« Florimene ’’ was obviously inspired by the 


‘* Satirical ’’ scene in Serlio. Moreover, com- 
pletely movable scenery was not employed by 
Inigo Jones in every instance. In this ver 
pastoral the back scenes alone were daund, 
while the fixed wings, made up of two-sided 
frames, were arranged on an exactly similar 
plan to those shown in Fig. 1. The use of 
coloured lights as described by Serlio was also 
one of the features of Inigo Jones’s stage. 

Even as late as the middle of the eighteenth 
century the pyramids, columns, triumphal 
arches, and colonnaded buildings of Serlio’s 
“Tragical ’’ scene still survive in the com- 
positions of that master scenic perspectivist, 
Giuseppe Galli Bibiena. 

Crude and childish as the tricks and devices 
of Serlio’s stage may now appear, it is 
evident that in his scenic system, with its 
employment of wings and back scene, we see 
undoubtedly the prototype of the stage of our 
own day. W. K. K. 

(To be continued.) 


—___——#~<>—_e—__-—_ 


THE RELIGIOUS ORIGIN OF 
ART.* 


Tue theme of Professor della Seta’s brilliant 
book is that all art ultimately rests upon 
religion, and that the origin of this art can be 
conclusively proved by the extensive study 
and comparison of monuments of every class. 
However revolutionary this may sound, no 
reader of della Seta’s book will be disposed to 
question the truth of the assertion. ‘ Art 
interests the people not by its beauty but by 
its utility” (p. 47), and the statement can be 
proved on every hand. The brilliant incised 
drawings, ivory carvings and roof paintings 
produced by the prehistoric peoples of France 
and Spain can only be accounted for as a 
production of magic art, since “the figures 
represented are chiefly those of useful animals— 
those animals which supplied the necessariest 
of life to the people, who probably hoped to 
increase their number in reality by multiplying 
their images on the implements they used and 
on the walls of their dwellings’ (p. 58), and, 
again (p. 66), ‘‘a savage turns his attention to 
obtaining useful things, not to remembering 
useless things.’”’ Primitive races care little for 
architecture, yet such as they have is influenced 
by this magico-religious feeling, both as regards 
the proportion and destination of the building 
and the accessories and decoration (p. 63). 

From such primitive peoples della Seta 
passes to Egypt—to that close circle through 
which neither Asiatic invaders, nor Libyan 

* “Religion and Art,” by Alessandro della Seta. 
Translated by Marion C. Harrison ; with a preface by 
Mrs. Arthur Strong, LI..D. (T. Fisher Unwin. 1914. 
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rulers, nor Persian kings, nor Greek princes, 
nor Roman emperors have ever been able to 
break (p. 71), and which has had no influence 
upon the development of modern civilisation, in 
spite of its having for many thousand years held 
an advanced position in the Mediterranean 
basin (p 110). Why is Egypt thus sterile ? 
Simply, says della Seta, because she never 
rose beyond the primitive and magical character 
of her first religion. Her gods remain beasts 
evén when their forms are human, because the 
heads are those of beasts (p. 77); she has no 
divine, no heroic mythology, nothing that could 
attract men into the divine orbit (p. 84); and 
she had the Pharaohs, living gods who have no 
sense of the historic past, only a desire to 
commemorate their personal history. But it 
is in their funerary art that the low culture of 
Egypt chiefly reveals itself. The dead man 
must be provided with everything that he might 
need for an indefinite future (p. 95); his soul 
must have a choice of vehicles in which to clothe 
itself, lest it should find a single one imperfect 
(p. 94); it must have infinite slaves to provide 
‘for an indefinite period of service (p. 97) ; 
an infinity of symbolic objects and funerary 
texts to help him on his journey (pp. 96, 98). 
Hence the necessity of accuracy of feature in 
their portraits (p. 108) ; hence the disappearance 
of the artist, whose concern with a work of 
magical intent ceases with its completion 
(p. 109) ; hence, above all, what della Seta justly 
calls the leprosy of decoration, which covers 
walls and architraves, pillars and mummy 
cases, with figures of every sort. The religious 
architecture of Egypt is a magical one; the 
tomb or temple was a sacred enclosure, since if 
religious functions are to be profitable they 
must be protected from profane eyes (p. 115). 
It is a relief to turn from this degraded con- 
ception of the functions of religion, and therefore 
of art, architecture, and the wider art of Assyrio- 
Babylonia, with its dignified mythology, its 
neglect of funerary art, its veneration for the 
stars which led to the building of lofty towers, 
compared by della Seta to the aspirations towards 
Heaven manifested by the Gothic spire. 
“Assyria, poor in temples, has marvellous 
palaces ” (p. 144), and the copies of ancient 
documents found in these palaces show that 
the race possessed a true historic sense. Closely 
related to the races of Assyrio-Babylonia, the 
Hebrews went still further than they in their 
distrust of images, their absence of a funerary 
art, and their historic consciousness ; but their 
stern monotheism “ ended by raising the deity 
too far above the earth” (p. 148) ; it was left 
to Christianity to graft on the stock of Hebrew 
‘monotheism the humanity of the classical 
religions, and so to create the great religious art 
of the Middle Ages (p. 149). ¢ 

The position of the Augean (called by della 
Seta the Mycenxan) civilisation between the 
Egyptian and the Babylonian is of extreme 
interest. It “‘ knew no temples, has no buildings 
intended for the secret assembling together of 
the faithful” (p. 169). Its worship was carried 
on by altars in the open air; its gods and 
demons are symbolic; its greatest buildings 
were palaces ouish connected prince and people 
(p. 170), not isolated the one from the other; 
but it was superseded by a religion which needed 
temples and statues, by the anthropomorphic— 
we might say the Homeric—religion of classical 
Gre2ce. 

The fact that images of the gods, and 
therefore temples for those images, do not appear 
in the Homeric poems, which are the =_— of 
a rich and noble class, proves that religious art 
i1 Greece is to be considered a product of 
popular origin (pp. 190-1). Once the cult of 
images was introduced the — follows as a 
matter of course, but without the magic intent 
which made of every Egyptian temple little 
more than a spell. So completely are image 
and temple detached, indeed, that the decoration 
of the latter is usually unrelated to the former, 
and it is the treasury created to contain the 
votive offerings of the State that paves the way 
for the decorative art of the temple (p. 195), 
with its heroic and mythological—that is, its 
literary—origin. A certain unity of decoration 
is indeed achieved by the end of the sixth 
century B.C. (pp. 208-9), but this never comes 
to perfection, and is one cause of the ultimate 
decay of Greek art. No chapter in the book 
is fuller of profound and suggestive ideas than 
this, the most familiar subject in della Seta’s 
book, and no student of classical art can afford 
to ignore the light it sheds upon much that is 
familiar to the verge of being commonplace. 
That the course of Greek art is summed up in 
these two characteristics—idealisation of the 
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human form, humanisation of divine beings 
(p. 214)—and that after such a humanisation is 
compl2te nothing remains for a religious art but 
decadence, nothing but to continue the process 
of humanisation, leaving the gods alone and 
representing men, so that for the first time man 
becomes in himself the aim of art ; that in the 
Hellenistic period religion is neglected as a 
source of inspiration and art follows the paths 
of men (pp. 219-20); phrases like this, and many 
of them, throw a new light upon their subject 
by the force and vividness with which they are 
put. So, too, the section on the commemorative 
character of Greek funerary art is full of sug- 
gestion. The contrast between the egoistic 
isolation of the dead Egyptian and the mournful 
resignation with which the survivors part from 
the dead (pp. 229-30); the great tombs which 
express the historic spirit a Greeks, that 
could show a man no greater honour at his death 
than by keeping his memory alive, and so looked 
back upon individual as upon national history 
with pride and joy (pp. 233-5): these things 
were closely allied to the quiet mind, the 
scientific serenity which regarded a temple as 
an open building, designed not for magical 
ceremonies but for those who assemble there. 
And this is not its greatest service to mankind. 
“ Oriental systems of architecture, leaving the 
field of religion, found one opening in the 
construction of palaces for princes. Greek 
architecture, on the other hand, following non- 
religious paths but working in the service of the 
people, produced palaestra and stadium, theatre 
and hippodrome, for the enjoyment of all men. 
And we are too apt to forget, in our admiration 
for so many other manifestations of the Greek 
genius, that the most wholesome and the purest 
pleasures of our physical and intellectual life are 
connected with those architectural productions 
which the Greeks, in their freedom from pre- 
occupation for the gods and the dead, created 
for the happiness of men”’ (pp. 241-2). 

It would take us too long to follow della 
Seta through his examination of the art of 
Etruria, always magical in its intent ; of Rome, 
with its adaptation of Greek forms for the 
expression of its own ideas and contributions 
to the history of art, notably the narrative 
element which was almost entirely absent from 
the art of Greece; and of Buddha, the latter 
not a racial but a religious system, which took 
artistic form under the inspiration derived 
from the Oriental expedition of Alexander and 
the formation of a Greco-Bactrian kingdom. 
One significant element of Greek art is wanting : 
the Greek temple was not introduced into India, 
because the temple is home of the image, and 
Buddhism originally possessed no idols (p. 315) ; 
and it possessed one architectural element in 
common with Christianity alone—the “ vihara,” 
the convent—in which a community strove for 
a common salvation, in strange contrast to the 
greedy egotism with which the individual 
Egyptian strove to lay hands upon the after-life. 

The concluding section on Christian art is 
perhaps the most brilliant in a brilliant book. 
The origin of the symbolic art of the cemeteries ; 
the effect of the cult of images on the art of the 
church ; the development of narrative art in 
order to present the scripture history; the 
development of this cult in the early mosaics 
from the fourth to the seventh centuries ; the 
hardening of sacred types until Niccold Pisano 
and Giotto arise to introduce ‘‘ movement, 
action and life into sacred subjects ”’ (p. 363) ; 
the necessity for depicting great cycles of action 
which led to the breaking-up of doors and 
wall-spaces into panels; the interdependence 
of Christian art, so suitable to the relief, so 
destructive to the sculptural sense which alone 
can produce great isolated figures ; the gradual 
humanisation of the divine until Christian art 
comes to an end in the seventeenth century ; the 
pre-Raphaelite attempt to reproduce the dead 
art, happily compared by the author to the 
archaistic movement in Greek art; above all, 
the effect upon Christian art of the central 
doctrine of the death of its God, which connected 
the most sacred of its buildings with what other 
religions regarded as the defilement of death— 
all this and much more must be gleaned from 
the pages of della Seta’s most profound and 
interesting study, for whose appearance in a 
usually excellent translation, and with a large 
and well-chosen commentary in the shape of 
illustrations, all serious students of art, 
architecture and religion are indebted to Mr. 
Fisher Unwin. 

A few flaws should be corrected in a second 
edition. On p. 183 the Italian form 
“‘Lestrigoni”’ is used where the English 
“* Laestrygons”’ would be correct; and the 
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iteration of the Latin form “Latona” js 
irritating in the midst of the purely Greek 
forms which are otherwise used.» The Munich 
Aphrodite (Fig. 95) is a very poor cut of a very 

oor statue, and should certainly be replaced 
y the replica in the Vatican ; and the Artemis 
of Versailles and the Apollo Belvedere can no 
longer stand as the typical Artemis and Apollo 
of Greek art any more than the Hera Ludovisi 
(Fig. 92). Trifling defects suchas these only 
throw into stronger relief the brilliancy of the 
writing, and no higher praise can be given 
than to say that the book would be equally 
vivid, equally convincing, without the help of 
illustrations. 


———_e--e——_ — 
EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE, 


Tue letters addressed to the editor of a 
technical journal are naturally varied in 
character, but those of general interest may 
be divided into two categories of letters 
asking for information and those offering 
suggestions or criticisms. 

Some of the former are flattering from the 
fact that they assume that we have a fund of 
information which could only be acquired by 
the immortals, and answering them gives pain, 
for it is necessary to admit that the writer's 
knowledge has limits and that he cannot be 
classed with the prophets. More rarely the 
editor receives personal calls which perhaps 
give him even greater pain, as he is compelled 
to watch the rapid descent of regard in which 
he is held when forced to admit that he has no 
supernatural power of divination and that there 
are more things in heaven and earth than he 
has dreamed of in his philosophy. 

We were asked to advise a caller who was 
part owner of a large commercial building in 
one of our colonies as to whether it was safe 
to add another story to the‘ building. We 
inquired whether an architect had been con- 
sulted, and was told that such was the case, 
** But,” our caller added, “‘ it is natural that 
he should say it was safe since he would have 
the work to do.” We pointed out that even 
architects occasionally spoke the truth, but 
this did not satisfy, and our friend drew a 
picture postcard from his pocket showing 
the building, and said, ‘‘ You can tell me now.” 
We ventured to suggest that some knowledge 
of the foundations and construction was 
necessary and that such knowledge could only 
be gained on the spot, and our friend left us 
with the conviction that an editor was a lesser 
authority than he had previously thought. 

On another occasion we were asked to 
recommend a window fastening which would 
not cost more than 2s. 6d., and by using which 
burglary would be made impossible, while at the 
same time the window could be left fully open 
from top to bottom. Such a fitting, he assured 
us, woul havea large sale in West Africa. We 
told him we did not know anything that exactly 
met his wants, but referred him to a well- 
known firm of manufacturers. 

We have been asked to advise a correspondent. 
troubled with rheumatism whether he could 
safely take a house on clay soil since his doctcr 
was uncertain on the point, though he had 
attended him all his life, and we have had 
letters with diagrams attached asking us how 
a smoky chimney which has defied the efforts 
of three architects and two contractors could 
be completely cured. y 

We have received a letter from an anxious 
mother giving a sketch of the character of her 
only son, accompanied by a photograph, an 
asking us whether he would be certain to make 
a great success as an architect or whether we 
considered him better fitted for the Church, 
and the writer went on to say that she merely 
wanted to know what income we -— 
guarantee he would be able to get at the em 
of five years ! 

Another case was that of an inventor of 4 
new style of architecture which he was annie 
to introduce to a waiting world, and which 


represented the dernier cri in att. 
suggested that such a ndvelty would ta 
better in Germany than here, as it — 


to us somewhat outré, but were told that we ¥ : 
in error as it was considered by German crite 
as not being extreme enough ! ; F 
We receive letters from time to time, am 
we may add we are always glad to receive 
them, containing criticisms of the conten 
our issues and suggestions as to their improve 
ment. The reader of antiquarian tastes Ww . 
suggest that we give too little space tv repre 
sentations of the architecture ,of the P 
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while the typically commercial architect finds 
little to interest him in a dissertation on the 
architectural value of Greek sculpture. . The 
exponent of the Arts and Crafts movement 
is impatient at seeing space given to architecture 
of the Academic order, while the believer in 
Classical Tradition is a little intolerant with 
illustrations of even the best of the work 
representing an effort to reproduce in the 
modern world design which shows a sympath 

with and understanding of our older Englis 

building. Many would have our pages little 
else than a collection of architectural features 
and details which may be useful subject matter 
for the melting pot of modern design, and 
others think they should be exclusively taken 
up with representations of contemporary 
building without too much analysis of the 
value of design manifested in them, while to 
yet another our pages should form a chronicle 
of the memorials of the vanishing past. 
Unfortunately, belief in a cause or school 
frequently begets intolerance towards the 
exponents of other beliefs, and we think archi- 
tects have perhaps a greater share in this 
intolerance than representatives of other callings. 

It would be easy to issue four different papers 
which would represent thoroughly the same 
number of different views, but it is probably 
a better though a more difficult réle to try to 
induce men to see matters from a point of 
view they are not altogether in aeaate with. 
If our illustrations or articles sometimes serve’ 
this end they have not been in vain, and by 
acquiring a broader and more catholic outlook 
the architect will find he has acquired a valuable 
means of bringing himself into touch with the 
general public from whom he obtains the 
opportunity of exercising his calling. 

We hope that our friends will always give 
us their criticisms, which will receive careful 
and unbiased consideration, for; by so doing 
they are not only helping us, but doing useful 
work for the calling whose needs and wants 
they have at heart. 


——__—_e<>—_e—_____ 


MODERN FABLES-—XIV. : 
THE IDLE APPRENTICE. 


ONCE upon a time there was a master mason, 
and, unlike other master masons of this period, 
which we may roughly call the medieval, he was 
never jealous of his apprentices. Onthe contrary, 
whenever one of them did good work he praised 
him and foretold his future greatness ; and he 
would even help a promising pupil, and not 
take all the credit obin the work in question 
turned out a success. Now, whether virtue in 
the master calls out virtue in the pupil, or 
whether he merely had an astounding run of 
good luck, it happened that the master mason 
had never met with a case of ingratitude—and 
this was well, because his sight was failing— 
until, in an evil moment, he accepted as 
apprentice a young man called Jehan. Now, 
Jehan was a scapegrace, and a medieval scape- 
grace had more opportunities than a modern. 
W henever an army went by Jehan was after 
them, looting farms and cottages in the King’s 
name; and whenever there was a hanging 
Jehan was there to make game of the sufferer ; 
and whenever there was a riot Jehan was there, 
knocking down peaceful citizens in the name of 
authority and order, and generally coming off 


— a gold chain or two and far too few bruises 
0 satisfy poetic justice. 

Ped the very first morning Jehan came to 
is new master he was set to carve an angel 


‘¢ Fy Scene 
= : miserere, and charged to make good 
Speed ; and when the master mason came to 


_ at it, behold, Jehan had carved the wings, 
“Wer the face. And the master said, 
iL Gone, 


ar, my boy ; ’tis usual, it is true, to 
in at the angel’s face, after that thou hast 


— Where the wings shall go; but be it as 
thr Only go on as thou hast begun, and 
aut will be well.” And Jehan the scapegrace 


ee hard, and by the night he had finished 
Wings and had outlined the face, and his 


or 0 it was well, and bade him work 
speed, 
absent, pl And all the next day he was 


cach a2, Panning with the good monks where 
ns rosea ral miserere should go, and where the 
hisie reen; and on his return at night Jehan, 
eae perceived his infirmity, showed him his 
rm a pees said that next day it should be 
ot and when the next night came- his 
a took it in haste and sent it with six 
hes B. the Abbey. And next day the 
him = nt for the master mason and reproved 
thee cond Wherefore is this? I bade 
th “ me an angel, and thou hast sent me 

astly and irrational ape, and hast set thy 
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name thereto!” For Jehan had carved the 
angel with the head of an ape, and had set his 
master’s name thereto. And when the appren- 
tices heard it they laughed, but not at Jehan. 
And a second time Jehan was set to work, 
this time upon the panel of a chest, to be set 
in the treasury of the Abbey. And he promised 
all amendment and winked at his fellows as he 
did so ; and he set to work, and upon the panel 
he carved a spray of roses as fair as the roses 
of the Lateran pillar, that was made under 
Hadrian, that good emperor, and for a week he 
worked at it, and for two weeks, and his master 
said that it was well. And when the day came on 
the which it was to be set in the chest no fault 
was found therewith ; and carpenters finished 
the chest, and next day it was to go to the 
Treasury. And Jehan got up full early, before 
three of the clock on a June-/morning, and 
within two-hours a woman’s face was seen 
peeping from one of the flowers, fair as one of 
the devils that tempted St. Anthony. And no 
man perceived it, and the chest was sent to the 
Abbey. And again the abbot sent for the 
master mason, and again he was very wrath ; 
and the master mason sent for Jehan and 
dismissed him publicly from his service. And 
because Jehan was a merry wight, one that 
was present hissed his master, and the rest 
took it up, and they cried, “Tyrant!” and 
* Bully!” and they threw mud upon him. 
And when he would set them to work they said 
that work they would not unless Jehan were 
restored to favour, and when the master mason 
said it could not be they threw down their 
tools in a body and departed. And they told 
all men that he was a tyrant and a bully, and 
none would come to work with him, and he 
lost his trade and would have starved, but 
that the good abbot gave him food and lodging 
for the work that he had done of old But 
Jehan came to great honour, for he married an 
heiress by dressing as an Egyptian woman and 
carrying her away to tell her fortune ; and he 
became a robber baron, and all that did not 
laugh at all his jests were slain outright, for 
Jehan ever had a sense of the appropriate. 


Moral.—Even of old all men sought not art alone. 


A DORIAN THEME FROM 
CHEAPSIDE. 


Tus attractive entrance, No. 50, Cheap- 
side, first saw the light in the early fifties ; 
the designer caught something of the spirit 
of Wren’s mighty doorway to Bow Church, 
near by, but the exigencies of the drapery 
trade demanded a lighter type; hence the 
screen of columns distyle in antis and the 
smaller Doric contrast framed between the 


central columns. 
—_——___o-—e— 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Nottingham and Derby Architectural Society. 

A meEETING of the Society was held on 
March 30, at 64, St. James-street, Nottingham, 
under the chairmanship of the President, 
Mr. Harry Gill. 

Mr. R. C. Stenson was elected an Associate. 

After other business had been disposed of, 
the President introduced a discussion on 
Town Planning, dealing more especially with the 
various legal points to be considered. 

Mr. Pare, Surveyor to the West Bridgford 
Urban District Council, gave the meeting 
actual figures of the costs of road-making, 
which Mr. Calvert, of Nottingham, supple- 
mented. 

Mr. Bromley then dealt with Town Planning, 
more particularly from the architect’s point 
of view, and remarked that in his opinion it 
was the enormous cost of road-making accord- 
ing to by-laws which influenced all schemes 
of housing reform. The frontage had 
consequently to be cut down to the narrowest 
limits. 

He showed by sketches and diagrams 
suggestions for improving the planning of 
small property so as to give every room more 
day and sunlight. 

An interesting discussion took place in which 
most of the members present took part, and 
at the close thanks were accorded to the 
President, Mr. Pare, Mr. Calvert, and Mr. 
Bromley for the useful information they had 
given. 
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COMPETITION NEWS. 


It must be understood that the following paragraphs 
are printed as news, and not as advertisements ; and that 
while every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we 
cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 

The list of current competitions is printed on page 347. 


Workmen’s Dwellings, Liverpool. 

The designs in the above competition will 
be open for inspection to the general public 
for a fortnight commencing April 8, at the 
Walker Art Gallery, William Brown-street, 
Liverpool, between 10 a.m. and 6 p.m. 


Doncaster Town-Planning Scheme. 

Mr. George A. Boswell, 1.A., Glasgow, has 
been awarded first prize for house designs in 
a competition promoted by the. city of Doacaster 
in connection with the new garden city and 
town-planning scheme proposed by the 
Corporation of that city. Mr. Boswell’s designs 
were selected from amongst 108 sets sent in. 


_—__—_—_0~<—e 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘* Fifty Years Ago.”’ 

Str,—In your last week’s extract from the 
Builder of fifty years ago you did not mention 
that the amendment awarding the first premium 
of £209 to Messrs. Wheeler & Cox was carried 
by twenty-three to ten; also with characte istic 
modesty you omitted a paragraph stating that 
Alderman Hunt said that the Builder in an 
article on the subject stated that “if the 
Council did not award the premiums they 
would be acting the part of swindlers.”” Then, 
as now, Sir, you have taken a fair and impartial 
stand for justice to the profession whose 
wants and needs you so worthily champion. 
My days of active professional work are now 
over, and I have time for reflection on the 
past, and find I can vividly recall the struggles 
of my youth, and my partial success in after life, 
by referring to past volumes of the Builder, which 
are among the most valued contents of my 
library. Itisa satisfaction to feel, too, that 
though I grow old the Builder still continues 
to advocate the same principles of justice and 
honour that it used to, giving credit to good 
work and pointing out wisely and temperately 
faults where they exist. I contemplate its 
vigour with envy, being conscious of my own 
failing powers, and I trust it will ever remain 
what it always has been, a worthy standard- 
bearer of a great profession. 

CONSTANT READER. 





** Architects’ Quantities.” 

Sir,—We notice in your issue of March 19th 
you make some comment concerning certain 
premises at Bradford as to the objectionable 
practice of architects taking off their own 
quantities and the totally inadequate descrip- 
tion of many items therein and with the usual 
convenient covering clause: “Ten days will 
be allowed the builder to examine the quantities 
and after the expiration of that time no question 
will be allowed as to their accuracy.” In a 
recent case where we have been acting for a 
firm of contractors in preparing their estimate 
for the work, the same clause appears in the 
bills of quantities, but only seven days are 
allowed instead of ten. These quantities are 
taken out and issued by a member of the 
Society of Architects who has been in practice 
for some years, and are for a picture theatre 
costing eee £3,000. All trades are taken 
out, and they consist only of nineteen pages, 
and this includes the summary page. To show 
their defects and want of knowledge we will 
run over a few of the discrepancies from pages 
1 to 18. In the preliminary, amongst other 
omissions there is no mention of a Workman’s 
Compensation clause or of the National 
Insurance, or attendances of one trade upon 
all and every trade throughout (often repeated 
by surveyors in main trades as well). In the 
excavator no average depth is mentioned or 
the nature of the soil. In the drainlayer, no 
average depths, no bends, junctions, or con- 
nections, perforations through walls and the 
manholes are taken all the same, no depth ; 
size 2 ft. Gin. by 2 ft. does not state internall 
or externally, no channels or bends Gieeugh 
mentioned, simply 4}-in. brick walls. Con- 
eretor: lime concrete is mentioned in the 
oundation, but no composition given, cement 
concrete in floors the same, and the cement 
concrete floor suspended between’ steel joists 
is merely given as 6-in. concrete in steel. The 
mason and bricklayer have only two items in 
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the preamble, and omit all drawing, toothing, 
and bonding new brickwork to old, fair and 
rough gable cuttings, beamfilling, fair and 
rough squint and birdsmouth cuttings; building 
in ends of timbers, irons, steel joists, steel 
trusses, stone steps, bedding and pointing 
frames (one or both sides) and pointing only 
ditto; hoop iron bond and building-in. The Slater, 
Asphalter, and Plasterer are taken as one trade. 
A slated tower is taken with the general large 
roof slating, and the slating is taken on 2.-in. 
by 1-in. battens, not on and including battens, 
and entirely omitted from the carpenter. An 
asphalt fillet is given, but no internal, external, 
and irregular mitred angles (of which there are 
many) are given. A bead is given to all angles 
in plastering, but no description and no stops. 
A 6-in. cement skirting is taken around rooms 
and up the staircases and winders and landings 
all as one straight skirting and without internal, 
external, irregular, and other mitres. Caps are 
given to some external cement plaster pilasters, 
but no size, and nothing to describe them. A 
scroll in plaster is given to finish a break in a 
coping to a higher level without any description 
or dimensions. In carpenter and joiner no 
provisional quantity of cubic feet in fir timbers 
is taken. No circular cutting is taken 
to 1}-in. white flooring to gallery, and being 
stepped there is a considerable quantity. 
No mitres or angles are given to beaded 
fascia, soffite boarding. No apex mitres or 
shaped ends to 9-in. by 1}-in. barge boards 
with moulding planted on top. Skirting to 
rooms are merely given as 9 in. and 7 in., and 
no internal, external, and irregular mitres and 
stops given. A p.c. sum of £3 is provided in 
the specification for a vane to the tower and 
shown also in the plan with a base, and this 
with the fixing is entirely left out of the quan- 
tities. There are No. 66 returned moulded 
and stopped ends to the window boards omitted. 
No extra to folding rebates to various thick- 
nesses of folding doors. No mitres taken to 
12}-in. by 14-in. and 10}-in. by 1}-in. jamb 
linings or 34-in. by 1}-in. architraves. No 
plinth blocks taken. The shop front windows 
with moulded angle mullion, transome, heads 
and sills are given in lengths only, and no 
mention is made as to framing or that they are 
to a shop window. Caps are mentioned to 
these frames, but no size named or described. 
No trimming is given in floor for orchestra 
well; and this is rounded internally at the 
angles, with nosing and mould under and 
riser, but no rounded angles are mentioned here. 

The wood capping,mould under same, and fascia 
to gallery are taken at to sweep, although part of 
this is to very quick sweep. Ironmonger and 
Plumber are one trade. No brasssash fasteners 
or casement stays are taken, and one or two 
other items left out, although in the specifi- 
cation. Painter and Stainer and Glazier are also 
in one trade. The yards super of painting 
is given on woodwork in one item. No staining 
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is given at all. This appears to include for 
windows, lights (both sides we assume), stair- 
caseg, handrails, balusters, strings, newels, 
skirtings, and other small mouldings. The 
painting is also given in one item on ironwork, 
and this includes for iron joists, columns, 
rain-water guttering, down piping, soil piping, 
cistern heads, water-closet cisterns, ete, 
The plate glass, although to the large shop and 
tea windows, is all given in one item, and the 
2l-oz. glass is the same, although to both 
items there are some very large squares, 
many medium, and some very small squares, 
and some circular cut, which is not mentioned, 
These are no clerical errors, Mr. Editor, 
but are for the want of proper training and 
skill; for this work this architect charges 
2} per cent. and costs of copies, and we cannot 
help but say it is dishonest both to receive 
the money and also to the builders tendering. 
It often occurs to a building client why there is 
such a wide difference in builders’ tenders. Can 
one wonder at such a difference with trashy stuff 
like this put before them, and can one wonder 
why architects insert the clause: ‘‘ Ten days will 
be allowed the builder to examine the quantities 
and after the expiration of that time no question 
will be allowed as to their accuracy”? Is not 
this a complete confession in itself ? 
Apologising for trespassing on your valuable 
space, and thanking you in advance. 
Leicester. R. E. CARPENTER & Sov. 





The British School at Rome. 

Srr,—I have read with the greatest interest 
in your columns the communication of S. B. 
on the subject of the British Academy of Art 
in this city, and can do little more than endorse 
every word contained in his letter. For 
historical and utilitarian reasons the British 
Academy should be kept as it is, a separate 
institute. There are thousands of artists who 
have made use of the advantages offered by 
the Academy during the past century, and | 
feel sure that if they could be canvassed they 
would one and all oppose the proposal by 
which it is to be deprived of its distinctive 
character. 

Amalgamation with -the British School of 
Archeology means absorption. It is evident 
that the small endowment with which the 
British Academy is blessed is coveted by those 
who proposed the amalgamation. This endow. 
ment, though insufficient to maintain of itself 
either the British Academy of Arts or the 
British School of Archeology, would be 4 
valuable help towards the upkeep of the = 
building in the Valle Giulia, especially as the 
ground is free, and no rents and taxes have 
to be paid. 

Examining the proposal from the stude 
point of view, it is clear to all who are at 
blind that removal to the Valle Giulia wou 
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New Buildings, Glasgow Cross. 
Messrs. Honeyman & Keppie, Architects. (See page 338.: 
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spell ruin for the British Academy of Arts. 
The Valle Giulia is too far off for the evening 
classes, communications are very bad, .and 
there is slight prospect of their improvement 
for some time to come ; and even the morning 
classes in case of transfer would undoubtedly 
suffer. 

The later concession on ‘the part of the 
director of the British School that the evening 
classes could be continued in the town would 
simply mean increased expenditure. 

Art cannot be run on the same lines as 
archeology. It must be allowed to develop 
its own course. Surely the directors of the 
British Academy of Arts, with its distinguished 
record of success, know better how to get the 
best out of their students than can the best 
archeologists in the world. Contrary to our 
usual habits, let us for once take .example 
from the experiences of others. The students 
of certain other foreign schools of art in Rome 
are obliged from the moment that they land 
in Italy to follow a curriculum which has been 
drawn up by the home directors. In the course 
of many years not one of the students of these 
schools has made for himself a name in the 
world of art. 

One other point of view has to be considered 
also. The building in the Valle Giulia is 
entirely insufficient and unsuitable for art 
classes. The very features of the British 
Building of the 1911 Exhibition, which were 
so eminently suitable for the display of the 
wonderful collection of pictures collected by 
Sir Isidore Spielman, and which could have 
been adapted splendidly for studio purposes, 
have been destroyed in turning the building 
into a residential school. Some of the rooms 
by courtesy called “studios” are no better 
than cells, and entirely unadapted for the 
purposes for which they were constructed. 

In the past the British Academy of Arts has 
done wonderful work amongst not only British 
subjects studying art, but also amongst 
Italians and other nationalities who have 
seized the opportunity to benefit by its unique 
rules and lectures. All this excellent work 
is now condemned at the behest of a small 
group of people who are little interested in 
modern art, and who would watch without a 
murmur the gradual submersion of the oldest 
and most useful British Public Institution in 
Rome. 

A FREQUENTER OF THE ACADEMY. 
er oo ce 
LONDON IN WAR-TIME. 

Messrs, Ernest Brown & Phillips will shortly 
exhibit at the Leicester Galleries, Leicester- 
square, a series of drawings and lithographs 
by Mr. Joseph Pennell of “London in War- 
Time: Searchlights and Zeppelins.” 
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New Buildings, Glasgow Cross. 
Messrs. Honeyman & Keppie, Architects. (See page 338.) 


GENERAL NEWS. 


Trade Announcement. 

Messrs. J. Chessum & Sons, Ltd., builders, 
decorators, etc., are leaving 7A, South- 
place, E.C., for more commodious offices, 
and after April 7 their address will be 
Hazlitt House, 43-46, Southampton-buildings, 
Holborn, W.C. 


Belgian Town Planning Committee. 

By invitation of the Belgium Town Planning 
Committee the President of the Society of 
Architects, Mr. E. C. P. Monson, F.R.1.B.A., 
has been nominated to represent the Society 
on the Committee. 
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New Buildings, Glasgow Cross. 
Messrs. Honeyman & Keppie, Architects. (See page 338.) 


A Bequest, to the National Gallery. 

In pursuance of the testamentary dispositions 
of the late Mr. Archibald MacNicoll, of 
Gloucester-terrace, Hyde Park, W., stockbroker, 
who died on January 10, the testator be- 

ueathed to the trustees of the National 

sallery of British Art his collection of drawings 
by Rossetti and Burne-Jones, together with 
such other of his pictures and drawings as the 
trustees may select. 


The Relief-road, Croydon. 

Pending the continuance of the war, it has 
been resolved not to proceed with the motor 
relief-road from Thornton Heath and on to 
the west side of Croydon by way of Waddon 
and Hayling Park to the Brighton-road at 
Purley. The Road Board have, however, given 
their authority to the Croydon Borough Council 
for acquiring the necessary lands and carrying 
out the provision of new railway bridges at 
Waddon Marsh and the Epsom-road. 


Australia’s New Capital. 

Satisfactory progress is being made in 
connection with the construction of Australia’s 
capital city, Canberra. Extensive sewage 
farms are being formed three miles outside the 
city boundary. A site has been selected for 
the construction of a dam to lock the water 
from the Queanbeyan River, in order to force 
a continuous stream into the Molonglo, which 
flows through the Federal capital territory. 
The cost of the dam will be about £100,000. 
On the Cotter River, twenty miles from 
Queanbeyan, a dam is being constructed to 
store water for the supply of the capital, and 
from this dam the water is run in pipes through 
a tunnel cut in the hill to a large reservoir at 
Red Hill. The electric power plant, which 
will generate sufficient aged for lighting and 
industrial purposes in the city, and is to cost 
£60,000, is approaching completion. Large 
quantities of bricks are being made at the 
State-owned brickworks on the site. The 
work of actually laying out the capital may 
be expected to proceed without much delay. 
The Australian Government has acquired 
an area of 900 square miles, which is now known 
as the Federal Capital Territory. This land 
is to be held by the Government and only leased 
to occupants. 


—_—__--~--____ 
BOOK RECEIVED. 


PRACTICAL GILDING, BRONZING, LACQUERING, 
AND Guass Emsossinc. By Fredk. Scott- 
Mitchell. (London: Trade Papers Publishing 
Company, Ltd. 3s.) 
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King’s College Hospital. 


\E have given in past issues many 
illustrations of King’s College 
Hospital, but we think our readers 
will appreciate the additional 
matter we give in the present issue. The 
block plan shows the buildings as actually 
executed, and the plan of the Cdiine station 
is of considerable interest, while the views 
sltow the excellent architectural character of 
the new buildings. 


New Buildings, Glasgéw Cross. 

We give illustrations of Messrs. Honeyman & 
—— accepted design for this important 
building, which includes the retention of a 
tower intimately connected with the municipal 


history of Glasgow. 
2 - 


MEETINGS. 


Saturpay, Apri 10. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Visit to the 

Edinburgh Ladies’ College. 2.30 p.m. 
Monpay, Apri 12. 

Surveyors’ Institution.—Fape s by Mr. C. S. Joseph 
and Mr. R. Strachan Gardiner on “ The Re; ort of the 
Land Enquiry Committee on Housing.”’ 8 p.m. 

Incorporated Clerks of Works’ Association (at Car- 
penters’ Hall, London-wall).—Annual meeting and 
Election of Officers. 7 p.m, 


TurEspay, Aprit 13. 

Incorporated Institute of British Decorators.—Mr. H.C. 
Cleaver on ‘‘ Russian Peasant Art und Life.” 8 p.m. 

Society of Engineers.—Mr. Frank Grove on “ Main 
Roads, Past and Present, and Modern Methods of 
Construction and Maintenance.” 7,30 p.m. 

Wepwespay, APRIL lt, 

Institute of Sanitary Engineers.—Mr. W. J. E. Binnie 
on “Corrosion of Iron and Ste2l Pipes and the 
Protective Methods to be Adopted.”’ 8 p.m. 

TuHurspayY, Apnrit 15. 

Society of Architects—Mr. Stephen D. Chalmers, 
M.A., on * Artificial Lighting in Relation to A:chi- 
tectural Effects.’’ 7.20 p.m. 

Society of Antiquaries.—Ordinary meeting. 8.30 p m. 
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OBITUARY. 


Mr. S. D. Topley. 

The death, on March 31, at No. 77, Belmont- 
hill, Lee, S.E., is announced of Mr. Samuel 
Douglas Topley, aged thirty-one years. Mr. 
Topley was elected an Associate of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects in 1910, and 
was elected an Associate Member of the present 
R.I.B.A. Council in 1914. He practised in 
partnership with Mr. P. L. Baxter, under the 
style of Messrs. Topley & Baxter, at Palace 
Chambers, Bridge-street, Westminster, S.W., 
architects and surveyors. The partnership 
was dissolved in October of last year. Messrs. 
Topley & Baxter were the architects of Orchard 
Cottage, Warlingham, Surrey, for Mr. Edward 
Anderson, illustrated in the Builder of July 3, 
1914; of houses and cottages at Leiston, 
Suffolk, for the managing staff and employees 


























King’s College Hospital : 
Upper Part of Entrance Hall. 


of the Leiston Gas Company, Ltd., and of 
show-rooms and offices in London and St. 
Helen’s roads, Norbury, for the Croydon Gas 
Company. In our issue of December 24, 1910, 
is asummary of a paper on “ Rational Building ”’ 
which Mr. Topley read to a meeting of the Guild 
of Architects’ Assistants. 


Mr. S. F. Clarkson. 

The death, on April 4, at his residence, No. 
43, Holland-road, Kensington, W., is an- 
nounced of Mr. Samuel Flint Clarkson, aged 
seventy-five years. Mr. Clarkson was District 
Surveyor for Kensington; he was elected in 
1869 an Associate and in 1885 a Fellow of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, and 
served as a member of the Practice Standing 
Committee, 1896-7 and 1900-4; in 1860 he 
was elected a member of the Architectural 
Association, and served as President. Having 
previously been District Surveyor for North 
Chelsea, he was, in June, 1903, appointed 
District Surveyor for the royal borough of 
Kensington. Messrs. J. & S. Flint Clarkson 
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were the architects of the churches of St. 
Fridjeswide, Poplar (for the Clewer Sisters of 
Mercy, Oxford), and St. Nicholas, Blackwall ; 
the Public Library, Poplar (1894) ; alterations, 
etc., Poplar and Stepney Asylum ; the Baths 
in Glengall-road, for the Poplar Vestry ; Public 
Library, Commercial-road, Limehouse (1901) ; 
conversion of Brunswick Hotel, Blackwall, for 
purposes of the Poplar and Stepney Sick 
Asylum; the new Holborn Swimming Baths 
in Broad and Endell streets, St. Giles, in 
competition (illustrated in the Builder, June 7, 
1902); workmen’s dining-rooms and other 
buildings, Isle of Dogs, for Messrs. Yarrow & 
Co. Ltd. ; Technical Schools, East India Dock- 
road, for the governors of the George Cireen 
Foundation; premises, Glengall-road, for 
Stuart’s Granolithic Stone Company; resi- 
dences and quarters for the medical officers 
and staff, and other additions, at the Workhouse, 
High-street, and the church in Yabsley-road 
Poplar ; business premises, offices, and ware 
houses in Chelsea, Limehouse, Poplar, Millwall 
Bromley-by-Bow, and in the neighbourhood o 
the docks in East London; and, as we under- 
stand, several Board schools in St. Albans. 


—_—_ 
oo)? 





FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


Woman’s Work in the Art-World. 


Ir scarcely seems fair to discuss the subject 
of female influence on art without admitting 
reference to the fair sisterhood of the present 
day. There has been such a wonderful stride 
made in this matter in the lifetime of this 
generation that thousands of eyes must flash 
fire and thousands of lips curl scornfully at 
an exclusion that so materially affects the 
facts of the case. It is as though we were 
to treat of musketry and bring our subjec 
to an end with an account of the capabilities 
of Brown Bess, leaving all the improvemenis 
of the modern war-smiths out of the question. 
In art, as in arms, the work of the day tells 
of the bursting of bounds, the breaking-up 
of barriers, the opening out of floodgates. 
and of new lights and new powers starting up 
in every direction. There is, moreover, 80 
strong a tendency to suffer the ashes of 
forgetfulness to collect on the memory of 
those who have passed from us that we may 
be sure it is but a very small proportion of 
the names of great workers in their generatiors 
that have come down to us. We- have 
proof of the truth of this conclusion in our 
possession of ancient works of art whose 
authors are unknown ; and what applies to 
men applies to women. The exigencies of 
living interests—the mighty waters of to-day 
—carry most things before them, was! 
away traces of the great, fill up places left 
by the good, and reduce to insignificance 
much that was once esteemed of consequence. 
We must bear this tendency in mind whe» 
we attempt to compute the influence of tle 
female sex in the art-world. 





[*,* We give the above extract from tle 
Builder of April 8, 1865. ] 





King’s College Hospital: Typical Ward Plan. 


Mr. William A, Pite, F.R.1.B.A., Architect 
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CIVIC DESIGN SECTION. 

















Proposed New National Gallery and Improvement of Trafalgar-Square, 1870. 


THE WESTMINSTER IMPROVEMENTS AND CONCENTRATION 


By the late Frederick Sang. 


OF 


GOVERNMENT OFFICES. 


R. HENRY H. B. SANG writes as 

follows in reference to the scheme 

- his father prepared in 1870 for the 
improvement of Westminster :— 

“In the year 1870 the Government were 
considering a scheme for the concentration of 
Government Offices in Westminster. At the 
time the late Frederick Sang, architect and 
artist, submitted designs for this great work. 


However, although his designs were approved, 
nothing came of this scheme, as, with the usual 
** penny-wise-and-pound-foolish”’ policy, the 
scheme was shelved. A considerably larger 
amount has been expended since upon building 
present Government Offices, and more are 
required and must be built. Frederick Sang’s 
scheme was to make a “tabula rasa’’ of the 
site from the National Gallery in Trafalgar- 


square to the Houses of Parliament, West- 
minster, the style of architecture being similar 
to Banqueting Hall, Whitehall, S.W., by the 
great architect, Inigo Jones. Frederick Sang 
in his scheme retained the old Banqueting 
Hall, which forms one of the pavilions in the 
Grand Avenue (marked with x on block plan). 
Many grand schemes for the improvement of 
London (the metropolis of the British Empire) 
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View from steps of proposed New National Gallery looking towards the Houses 
of Parliament; also proposed rearrangement of Trafalgar-Square, 1870. 
By the late Frederick Sang. 
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A straight line from proposed New National Gallery to the Clock Tower of 
Houses of Parliament. The present Banqueting Hall, Whitehall, marked x, 


** Proposed Westminster Improvement,’’ by the late Frederick Sang. 


have been wrecked on account of the policy 
followed in England, vide Christopher Wren’s 
scheme in 1666 after the Great Fire, Inigo Jones’s 
Royal Palace in Westminster, Nash’s in the West- 
end, and numerous other architectural schemes. 
How is it that in other countries L. 8. D. are 
never considered in great architectural works ? 
There are many beautiful buildings in London, 
but, as I say above, any improvement scheme 
is invariably wrecked by considering L. 8S. D. in 
the noble art of Architecture. ‘After the great 
war we may expect to see the towns in France 
and Belgium (which have been wrecked by 
Prussian “ Kultur”) being rebuilt on a scale 
without considering the ‘ penny-wise-and- 
pound-foolish ” policy which we follow in 
architecture in this country ! ” 





THE ARCHITECTURAL 
ELEMENTS OF CIVIC DESIGN. 


In considering the future of architectural 
development in this country a point often 
forgotten is that until a century ago the 
occurrence of isolated buildings situated in an 
oasis or country surroundings was uncommon, 
whereas it has now become the rule. With 
the exception of great country seats, which 
may be called architectural monuments rather 
than buildings, and farms with their cottages, 
the habitations of our forefathers were grouped 
together in towns. The Georgian gentleman 
probably agreed with Dr. Johnson that one 
green field was much like another, and preferred 
the closer companionship of his neighbours 
and the attractions of ite’s or Almack’s to 
rural solitudes, and so the Georgian period 


saw the growth of Hampstead and Chelsea, 
Bath and Tunbridge Wells, and the addition of 
a little dignified building to our villages. The 
Georgian gentleman enjoyed a garden, but had no 
desire for rusticity, not regarding a town as an 
unhealthy and disagreeable dwelling-place which 
he wished to escape from when his work was done. 
But the industrial movement, coupled with the 
fact that mankind has evinced an uneasy 
a. about questions of personal 

ygiene, and the effect of the mass of romantic 
literature of which Scott was a pioneer have 
largely altered the point of view of the English- 
speaking world, and this fact has a most direct 
bearing on the architecture of the English- 
speaking peoples. 

The broad factor in the architectural sense 
which affects buildings is that they either appear 
at their best when in immediate relation and 
conjunction to one another, as we find them 
under happy conditions in a town, or else 
completely isolated in country districts; but 
even there to look their best they require a 
somewhat architectural setting, a fact which 
was keenly appreciated and well understood 
by those who laid out the old formal gardens. 
Capability Brown’s influence has been para- 
mount for a century, but is now a vanishing 
force, not, we hope, to be revived even as a 
passing fashion. It is true that in the literature 
devoted to gardening we still read attacks on 
the formal garden, and architects have 
frequently a-stiff battle to fight with clients 
who hold that an architect’s province ends 
sharply with the walls of the house he designs, 
but every year brings with it fresh adherents 
to the belief that architecture and art have to 
deal not only with buildings, but with the 
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spaces which"surround them, and the knell of 
the naturalistic school has sounded, bringing 
us nearer to its inevitable funeral. Anyone 
who will take a walk through the countryside 
and consider what he sees there, will come to 
the conclusion that isolated buildings in close 
proximity to one another have an irritating 
effect and are from an architectural standpoint 
rather out of place. We designate such 
districts as suburban, and with the epithet we 
condemn them. The buildings are too far 
apart to lend themselves to a uniform archi- 
tectural scheme and too near together not to 
give a jarring note which destroys the sense 
of rural solitude, which has a definite charm 
of its own. And yet whole districts, and we 
might almost say counties, are so spoiled and 
profaned, and those who really enjoy and 
value country surroundings are forced to move 
further and further away to obtain what they 
seek. Surrey, Middlesex, and large portions 
of Lancashire, Yorkshire, and other northern 
counties are spoilt for lovers of beauty and for 
those having a keen architectural sense of 
fitness. What the dweller in the suburbs 
gains at the expense of his daily journey is a 
garden which costs him money, but which 
frequently brings him little in the way of 
compensating advantages, and divides him by 
fences and hedges, seldom artistically effective, 
from its immediate neighbours. When we 
have added that the air is a little more bracing 
or purer than that of the adjoining town, 
and that the suburban district may be on the 
edge of untouched country into which the 
residential districts are always spreading out 
their tentacles, we have exhausted the 
advantages claimed for suburban life. 

Mr. Smith, deprived of the society of his 
intimate friends, who live in a different locality, 
has to associate with Mr. Brown, whom he 
doesn’t particularly care for, and their wives 
find they have exchanged the freedom of a 
great town, where they can associate with any 
one congenial to them without knowing their 
immediate neighbours, for.a small and censorious 
society with whom they are on terms of recog- 
nition only, but to whose standards they feel 
compelled to adjust themselves. The garden 
suburb is the remedy proposed by those who 
recognise the desire of the day for abandoning 
big towns for residential purposes, and at 
the same time are anxious to live in districts 
in which a man’s house is not entirely allowed 
to damn his neighbours’ amenities. Yet the 
same disadvantages to a smaller degree attach 
to the garden suburb and the suburban district, 
and houses, though placed with greater con- 
sideration of what is done on adjacent sites, 
often offend the eye and spoil the artistic 
effect of the whole. 

Architecturally, it would be infinitely more 
satisfactory to see some of our smaller towns 
and villages enlarged by architectural additions, 
leaving the country space around untouched, 
than to see the growth of the regulated suburban 
area which is in many cases what the garden 
city may be described as being. 

For this reason we should like to see the 
garden city movement somewhat more 
cautiously taken advantage of at present, 
because we believe that we may be tending 
towards the view that more is to be gained by 
the fuller utilisation of restricted spaces than 
is the tendency at present. Attention has 
been recently called to the fact that in rebuilding 
Belgium there is likely to be little inclination 
to adopt the garden city type, as the Belgian 
has none of the dislike to town dwelling which 
has been so marked a feature here, and ‘it 18 
possible that we may in the near future see 
a change of feeling which may come too late 
after our country districts have become sub- 
urban, and we shall have lost the artistic value 
of the country without creating towns. | 

Unfortunately, in all building and industrial 
development damage once done by the erection 
of what is unsatisfactory, because it does not 
fulfil its purpose or because it is architecturally 
bad, cannot be undone, and abortive building 
development can: be traced throughout the 
land in the shape of building estates which 
have ‘‘ missed fire’? or have been abandoned 
in consequence of faulty construction OF 
inconvenient accommodation. P 

Abroad we find less of this, because 10 S 
first place the agricultural value of the 50 
is better appreciated, and, secondly, because 
Continental nations are on the whole less 
anxious to escape from town life. 

We have cause to welcome th 
town-planning improvements, whicl 
will in the future be more freely und 
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for, unfortunately, our towns, especially the 
great industrial ones, leave much to be desired, 
but we are afraid the immense cost of such 
improvements will make the rate of progress 
both slow and costly. As Sir Aston Webb 
pointed out in his well-known ‘“ dream,’ we 
shall have to wait until the Regent-street 
leases fall in again before we can hope to see 
Nash’s conceptions emulated in a greater and 
yet more dignified manner, and we have in 
our generation seen the hopes we had for 
Aldwych and Kingsway brought to naught. 

We consider things in sections, with the result 
that we can never reach a satisfactory con- 
clusion. In the Bradford town-planning 
scheme, designs for which are now under con- 
sideration, no really good solution is possible 
now that the Midland Railway Company 
have obtained powers for a scheme by which 
they can take their new line across the town 
with utter disregard of all architectural 
amenities, Competitors indeed are asked to 
draw up schemes, but only after conditions 
which render a fine scheme impossible have 
been accepted and incorporated in a Railway 
Act. It is like calling in a first-rate cook to 
prepare a banquet after the main dishes are 
already in preparation. 

Architecture can no more be _ produced 
without thought and preparation than bricks 
can be made without straw, yet this is what 
public authorities and the Government are 
continually expecting the profession to be able 
to effect. 

We all of us know the result of ill-considered 
national finance, and the architectural result 
. having no clear and considered scheme at 
the outset is equally disastrous. After the 
_ we hope the nation may pause to consider 
the probable tendencies of the growth of 


Liverpool Housing Scheme. 
Messrs. Biram & Fletcher, Architects, 


population in the future in its bearing on civic 
development and design. Architecture, or 
rather the want of it, can destroy the beauty 
of nature or defile its local manifestation for 
generations, yet it is still considered by many 
as an unessential to modern life. 


THE RUISLIP-NORTHWOOD 
SCHEME. 


THe Town Planning Institute, to whom 
we wish every success, devote the first number 
of their Journal to two papers on the Ruislip- 
Northwood Town Planning Scheme, by Mr. 
E. R. Abbot, legal member and Town Clerk to 
the authority, and Mr. F. M. _ Elgood, 
F.R.1.B.A., and Chairman of the Council, and 
the report of the discussion which arose after 
the two papers had been read. Not a single 
person who spoke seems to have felt that 
they were discussing the details of a scheme 
which, however excellently arranged in detail, 
is foredoomed to failure because it is not 
required and is never likely to be required. 

If the area in question lay along the Finchley- 
road, in immediate touch with outer London, 
we might look forward to its success, for the 
dwellers in the greatest city in the world seek 
building land in almost every direction in its 
immediate vicinity. Such a scheme as this 
would therefore amount to applying wise 
regulation and method to the development of 
a district which in the natural order of things 
must and will be developed. If, on the other 
hand, workable coal deposits had been dis- 
covered in great plenty under the land in 
question, it would be wise and necessary to 
assume that a great deal of building develop- 
ment for the workers must take place there and 


to provide for future growth. Presumably, it is 
primarily intended for those who wish to escape 
from a town life and dwell in the country. 
They will do so for the present, but if the 
anticipations of its founders are justified we 
shall see in the future a continuous building 
estate covered for the most part with small 
detached houses which will stretch over an 
area roughly 3$ miles long by } mile broad. 
We cannot conceive the mental processes 
which will induce a man to ave twelve 
miles from London to find himself in sur- 
roundings of this nature, and the most cleverly 
arrange roads and carefully preserved 
‘beauty spots”’ will hardly render the pro- 
posal an attractive one. The nature of the 
soil, much of which is fairly stiff clay, is another 
point against the scheme, and leads us to wish 
that the undoubted skill and trouble taken 
by the promoters had been expended on a 
better proposition. 

The course dictated by common sense would 
seem to us to be to have developed an extension 
to Northwood on garden city lines at one 
end of the area included in the scheme, and to 
form a small garden city at the Ruislip end 
of the site adjacent to the Great Central and 
Metropolitan Railways, and to leave the 
intermediate district untouched; this is on 
the assumption that there is sufficient demand 
for houses in these localities. 





CITY OF LIVERPOOL: PROPOSED 
HOUSING SCHEME. 

We give a block plan and view of 
the successful design in this competition, 
a review of which will appear in a subsequent 
issue. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


BUILDERS AND THE 
INCOME.TAX. 


3 times are such that, with every will 

in the world to contribute his share to 
the national exchequer, the builder is 
forced to scrutinise very closely the charge 
for income-tax in his accounts which now 
represents so large a oe of his net 
profits. An endeavour will be made to set 
out clearly the rights that he has in regard 
to the tax that he has already paid, or is 
called upon to pay for the past year, and the 
manner in which the income-tax return for the 
coming year should be prepared in order to 
insure a correct assessment. 

In the first place, with regard to the year 
1914-15. There are three possible grounds 
on which adjustment can be claimed. If the 
business has been set up within three years, 
or if the profits of the past year have fallen 
on account of a change in the proprietorship, 
either complete or partial, a claim may be 
made to the Surveyor of Taxes to have the 
figures revised so that tax shall be paid only 
on the actual profits of the year instead of on 
whatever sum was actually assessed. In the 
more general case where a falling off of profits 
is due not to any change in the firm, but to 
the conditions created by the war, an applica- 
tion may also be made, but in this case the 
figure to which reduction can be claimed is 
not the actual profits of the year 1914, but the 
average profit of the three years 1912, 1913, and 
1914. it the profits of 1914 have been higher 
than the figure at which the average works out 
‘the reduction is allowed only to the amount 
on the 1914 profits, 

It is worthy of note that the trouble that 
may be involved in preparing the accounts 
for these three years will be doubly repaid, 
for not only will repayment be obtained, but 
there will be no further difficulty in agreeing 
the figures for the coming year’s assessment, 
since the same average of three years represents 
the sum on which the tax should be charged 
for the year 1915-16. Where the year 1914 
shows an absolute loss and the trader has 

roperty or other income on which the tax 
has been charged he can, in addition to the 
adjustment referred to above, obtain repayment 
of part of the tax paid on his other income, 
to the amount of his loss. Thus a trader 
who has made a loss of £100 and owns his own 
premises, or other property, assessed at £150, 
can claim repayment of part of the tax paid on 
the property, to the extent of tax on £100. 

Both for the purposes of an appeal of the past 
year and in preparing the return for the year 
1915-16 which will shortly be due, it is necessary 
to arrive at the profits of the past three years, 
and in the great variety of methods adopted 
by builders in keeping their accounts there is 
danger that various expenses that are a proper 
. deduction may be overlooked. As a general 
rule practically all the outgoings that a business 
man regards as trade outgoings may be deducted 
in arriving at his profits. These will include 
cost of materials, payments to sub-contractors, 
wages, rent, rates and taxes (not income-tax), 
renewals of horses, carts, and other plant, 
machinery and implements, veterinary’s bill 
and repairs to plant, travelling expenses, 
cartage and carriage, law costs, advertisements, 
interest on bank over-draft, bad debts written 
off, an estimate for doubtful debts, accident 
insurance premiums, Government insurance 
contributions, telephone, stamps, and telegrams, 
and other incidental expenses, the amount of 
which may be estimated if no strict account is 
kept. Traders who own their business premises 
should not omit to deduct under the head of 
“rent”? the net rental value at which the 
property is charged to property tax (which is 
of course a branch of the income-tax); and 
those whose dwelling-houses are used partly 
for trade purposes should deduct up to two- 
thirds of the rent and a corresponding proportion 
of the rates and taxes. 

The main classes of outgoings which are not 
allowed as deductions from the profits are capital 
expenditure on improvements and additions 
io premises, personal expenses and sums 
drawn as salaries or interest by the proprietor 
or by partners in a firm, and those outgoings 
from which income-tax is deducted by the 


person paying them, such as interest on loans 
and ground-rent (though in the case of ground- 
rent on business premises the amount is of 
course covered by the larger deduction made 
for rental value). Other deductions which a 
rudent trader makes in his own accounts, 
but which the Revenue authorities do not allow 
for income-tax purposes, are for depreciation 
of leases, goodwill, and furniture, and reserves 
set aside to meet various contingencies. The 
only form of reserve allowed is for doubtful 
debts, and this must take the form of a separate 
estimate of the sum possibly to be lost in the 
case of each debt; a general percentage all 
round is not admitted. Bad debts actually 
written off are treated as a trade expense. 
Law costs arising in the ordinary course of 
business are allowed, but not those incurred 
in connection with property, and it should be 
noted that all receipts and outgoings of property 
should be excluded entirely from the account 
except so far as they relate to the premises 
occupied for business purposes. 
As an alternative to the deduction for 
renewals of general plant and machinery a 
deduction may be claimed for depreciation 
each year. Generally speaking it is advisable 
to charge only the cost of renewal -of those 
things that are liable to fairly frequent renewal, 
and to claim the allowance for depreciation 
only of plant that has a longer life. It is 
sometimes a matter of difficulty to arrange 
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for what the trader regards as a reasonable 
percentage for depreciation with a Surveyor of 
Taxes who is not an expert in these matters 
and has no fixed schedule to guide him, and 
it is largely on this account that it will be found 
expedient to deduct the cost of renewals as 
they occur. So far as actual machinery is 
concerned the lowest percentage allowed is 
5 per cent. on the written-down value, which 
is obviously insufficient for the lighter types 
of machinery. 

Where accounts are required in support of 
an appeal, the Surveyor of Taxes usually 
requires an account for each year that shows 
at the beginning and end of the vear the value 
of the stock in hand, the amount of the book 
debts, and of the bills owing by the trader, 
all of which are necessary items in a complete 
trading account; but in the case of smaller 
businesses, where these figures do not vary 
much from year to year, a cash account will 
usually be accepted, accompanied by a declara- 
tion that the stock and debts outstanding did 
not differ materially at the end of the period 
as compared with the beginning. Where a 
cash account is put in no bad debts can of 
course be charged, since the account only shows 
the cash actually received. 

Recent experience of the reception that 
appeals for the year 1914 have met with at 


the hands of Surveyors of Taxes indicates a 
willingness to admit that the state of the 
trade calls for lenient treatment in the matter 
of income-tax, and a disposition to facilitate 
the appeals as far as possible. It may be 
added that the trader who has been actualiy 
engaged on war service will have no difficulty 
in getting the assessment reduced for any of 
the years affected to the amount of the profits 
for that year. 


AN IMPROVED HOT-AIR 
SYSTEM. 


An improved hot-air system of heating 





‘buildings has been patented by Mr. George 


Lamond, of 50, Cramond-street, Glasgow, and 
is explained by the diagrams which we publish. 
The system appears to us to be a modification 
of the hot-air apparatus almost universally in 
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use for domestic purposes in Canada and the 
United States, and consists of taking 4 
number of ducts from a central hot-air chamber 
to every part of the building, arranging the 
inlets in the floors. This may be said to be 
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the cheapest and simplest form of utilising heat, 
and we have frequently wondered why it 5s 
not been utilised in this country, as it wou 
be possible to use it where the question of = 
rendered a hot-water system impossible. Fo 
diagrams appear to us to need no explanation. 
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The Ravages of Time. 
Why do the Egyptian and Greek 
Temples wear so well? Because 
of the low rainfall. 
Why does exposed marble so soon lose 
its arrises in humid climates ? 
Why does Cleopatra’s Needle in less than half a 
century of British climate begin to show the 
Ravages of Time ? 
Humidity is the Reason. 
Especially. in a ‘“‘ frosty-rainy ’’ climate 
like ours it is necessary to prevent the 
access of rain and of dampness. 
Walls which hold moisture expand and dis- 
integrate under frost. 

1e ay 

. ¥ e Prevent all such decay by using Pudloed 


. - : cement. Pudlo is regularly specified for 
18 ft setting brick and stone work, for rough 
i pea cast and all cement renderings. 


Use Pudloed cement for flat roofs, basements, 
stokeholes, baths, and tanks, and for screeding 
floors to prevent rising dampness, 


BRITISH !—(It always has been British). 
Manufactured by Kerner-Greenwood & Co., 
St. Ann’s, King’s Lynn. 
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Ideal Radiators and Boilers for 
Modern _ Institutions. 


The selection of Ideal Radiators and 
Ideal Boilers for heating and hot water 
supply in large modern institutions of 
every description is conclusive evidence 
of their reliability and efficiency — 
features which are of prime importance 
for a satisfactory installation. 


[DEAL x [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


Among recent installations are :— 


Bank of England (6 Ideal Boilers and 300 Ideal 
Radiators) ; Regent Palace Hotel, Piccadilly Circus 
(Ideal Radiators); Draycott Cavalry Barracks (98 Ideal 
Domestic Boilers) ; Forest Hill Baths (4 Ideal Boilers) ; 
Alexandra, York and Imperial Houses, Kingsway 
(Ideal Radiators and 2 Ideal Boilers in each); Imperial 
House, Westminster, Contracts Dept., War Office (Ideal 
Radiators and 2 Ideal Boilers). 

















Kine’s Cotiece, Hospitat, Lonpon, S.E. 
’ b] 
Heated with Ideal Radiators. 


Catalogue gratis and post free on receipt of Professional or Trade Card. 


NATIONAL RADIATOR ((0"PANY 


ITED. Works: HULL, YORKS. 


439 & 441, Oxford Street, London, W. 


Telephone No.: Mayfair 2153 (3 lines). 
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THE ACQUISITION OF ENEMY 
PATENT RIGHTS. 


Tue following list of British patents, which 
have been gramted in favour of residents of 
Germany, Austria, or Hungary, 1s furnished 
in view of the new Patents Acts, which em- 
power the Board of Trade to confer upon 
British subjects the right to manufacture under 
enemy patents, which right, when acquired 
can be retained after the war, and is specially 
compiled for the Builder by Mr. Lewis Wm. 
Goold, chartered patent agent, 5, Corporation- 
street, Birmingham. It is desirable in the 
first instance to obtain the latest particulars 
upon the Patents Register. If any patent 
listed has been assigned to a non-enemy pro- 
prietor, the law does not apply :— 

14,099 of 1912—Theatrical appliances. A 
stage is provided with a rigid background 
concave to the auditorium, and pivoted to 
carriages running on rails at the side of the 
stage. The background can be moved to the 
back of the stage for storage or to permit 
scenes to be let down from above, and can be 
tilted by winches on the carriages in order to 
move scenery from the back to the front of 
the stage: F. Brandt, Berlin. Dated June 17, 


i911. 

14,128 of 1912.—Ventilators: R. Detzer, Ger- 
many. Dated June 16, 1911. 

14,142 of 1912—Wrenches. Wrenches of the 
kind in which one jaw is formed integral with 
the handle, and the other jaw is adjustably 
connected therewith by crossed levers, one of 
which is extended to provide for closing the 
jaws on to the work: A. E. Gross, Germany. 
Dated February 24, 1912. 

14,239 of 1912—Making metal window and 
other frames. In the manufacture of window 
frames, etc., from metal strips, rods, or bars, 
a single punch with a number of operating 
surfaces cuts off successive portions for inter- 
fitting: H. Kopplinger, Vienna. 

14,338 of 1912.—Door hholders, ete. Sliding 
doors, windows, etc., are held in any desired 
osition by the frictional engagement of 

rushes provided upon the meeting edges of 
the door or window and the door-frame or 
window-frame, the friction being adjustable by 
altering the depth of interpenetration or the 
area of contact of the brushes. The brushes 
also act to prevent rattling and to exclude 
draught: L. Bohm, Germany. 

14,646 of 1912.—Closet seats. Rope made 
from wood shavings, straw,, and like fibrous 
materials, is impregnated with waterproofing 
substances, such as asphalt, resin, ete., and 
wound upon a templet into a ring. The ring 
is shaped, pressed, coated with a coating of a 
woody nature, such as sawdust in oil-varnish, 
pressed, dried, and finally ground and 
polished: Industrie-Ges., Germany. Dated 
November 14, 1911. 

15,007 of 1912.—Roofing tiles. Roofing tiles 
of the type having edges formed with inter- 
‘ocking ribs and grooves, have slowly harden- 
ing packing, consisting of rubber cement or 
fibrous material saturated with bituminozs 
liquids, inserted in the grooves during the 
interval between the manufacture and the fix- 
‘ng of the tiles to the roof, preferably before 
the tile is exported for use: L. Esselborn, 
Germany. Dated August 17, 1911. 

15,237 of 1912.—Door fastenings. Top and 
hottom bolts of a folding or swing door for 
@ verandah, entrance hall, or the like: F. Bohl, 
Germany, 

15,316 of 1912—Hinges. Relates to door 
hinges of the kind which are adapted to render 
the door self-closing: H. Hofmann, Germany. 
. 15,477 of 1912.—Air-heating stoves. A stove 


ae air-heating channels extend up the 
— of the fire-box from inlet openings near 
®@ floor level, to discharge openings above: 


J. Kuppis, Hungary. 

15,715 of 1912—Clothes-rack. A clothes- 
rack for attachment to the outer wall of a 
— is formed of a pair of beams, supported 
para lel to the house and a series of rods 
——— to the one beam and resting on the 
ae The beams are supported by bolts 
‘ med with V-shaped ends and with lugs on 
ti “ir upper surfaces, wherein the beams respec- 
a: rest: C. A. Jensen. Prussia. 
Bang of 1912.—Name-plates and electric bell 
oan es. A ¢ asing contains an electric lamp 
a provided with one or more transparent 
whi nP ates, and at the sides with bel] pushes, 
— are also exposed to the light of the 
> ep and may be made of a transparent 
aterial: B. Bonnin, Germany. 





GLAS ; 
LASS, CHINAWARE, BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY. 


rete rane firm of inventors is desirous of 
lente § into touch with United Kingdom manu- 
aa, of glass. chinaware, and builders’ 
to the ‘Cay Wishing to extend their business 
gardine pmmonwealth. Communications _ re- 
the Bey? inauiry should be addressed to 
Missi a Secretary, Office of the High Com- 

ssioner for Australia, 72, Victoria-street, 


London. S.W, 





THE BUILDER. 


PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS 
AND OTHER WORKS.* 


In these lists care is taken to ensure the 
accuracy of the information given, but it may 
vecasionally happen that, owing to building 
owners taking the responsibility of commencing 
work before plans are finally approved by the 
local authorities, ‘‘ proposed’’ works, at the 
time of publication, have been actually com- 
menced. Abbreviations:—T.C. for Town 
Council; U.D.C. for Urban District Council ; 
‘R.D.C. for Rural District Council; E.C. for 
Education Committee; L.G.B. for Local 
Government Board; B.G. for Board of 
Guardians; L.C.C. for London County Council ; 
B.C. for Borough Council; and P.C. for Parish 
Council. 

Battey.—Plans passed:—Mill, for Messrs. 
J. B. & W. Hirst, Lady Ann-road, Soothill; two 
store sheds, for Councillor J. E. Oldroyd, rag 





merchant, Halifax-road; semi-detached villas 
and garage, for Mr. Hartley and Mr. J. E. 
Fozard, in Carlton-avenue, on Carlton Grange. 


Blackpool.—Plans passed:—Mr. Ed. Fisher, 
new streets, Layton-lane; Messrs. Chadwick & 
Kerfoot, one house, St. rge’s-avenue; Mr. T. 
Brierley, eight houses, Drummond-avenue; Mr. 
A Midgley, three houses and house and shop, 
Layton-lane; Mr. J. Naylor, two houses, Gorse- 
road; Mr. G. H. Fisher. two houses, Highfield- 
road; Messrs. T. E. M. heter, additions, 
Raikes-road; Mr. G. Bull, alterations, Bairstow- 
street; Mrs. Cheetham, alterations, Sherbourne- 
road; Messrs. S$ Simpson, additions, 
Chu'rch-street; Messrs. Stoker & Co., alterations, 
Church-street; Mr. H. Rose, café, Central 
Beach; Mr. M. A. Fletcher, garage, ad’s- 
road; Mr. M. A. Fletcher, two garages, Read’s- 
avenue; Mr. J. G 


‘ son, garage and outbuild- 
ings, Bloomfield-road ; Mr. W 


aller, garage, 
St. George’s-avenue; 
additions, Warley-road a 
W. Challoner, garages, off Read’s-road ; Black- 
pool Corporation, office at Abattoirs; Mr. 
Midgley, two houses, Clifton-avenue. } 

Chelmsford.—Plans for an electric theatre in 
Moulsham-street have been approved. | 

Cheshunt.—Plans _ passed:—Stable in St. 
Andrews-lane, . J. Faint; shed at the rear 
of the Enfield Highway Co-operative Society's 
Stores, Cheshunt. ‘ 

Cradley.—A L.G.B. inquiry has_ been held 
respecting an application by the Upper Stour 
Valley Main Sewerage Board for the raising of a 
loan of £1,500 for sewerage purposes. 

Croydon.—Plans_  p : r. SS. Jones, 
thirteen houses, Pagehurst-road; Messrs. Young 
& Macintosh, one house, Addiscombe-road. 

Darfield.—The U.D.C.. have resolved to apply 
to the L.G.B. for sanction to a loan of £16,218. 
for the purpose of working-class dwellings. 

Darlington.—The R.D.C. have gugenves plans 
of a new house at Fighting Cocks, for Mr. 
Dougill. The T.C. have passed the following 
plans :—Messre. Taylor & Minor, back street 
east side of Drury-street; Messrs. Clark & Mos- 
crop, two houses in Kitchener-street; Mr, J. 
Chilton, six houses in Pierremont-road; Mr. 
John Metcalfe, house in Coniston-street. 

Dartford.—The Perchlorate Safety Explosives, 
16e-. propose establishing a factory at Joyce 

reen. 

Dewsbury.—Plans passed by T.C. :—Messrs. 
Porritt, Senior, & Co., new warehouse, Albert 
Mills, Savile Town; Messrs. Swire & Sons, new 
shed, Brooklyn Mills. Ravensthorpe; Mr. Robert 
Armstrong, new shed, Barber-street, Dewsbury ; 
Mr. H. F. Shaw, new warehouse, Carr Dyke 
Mills, Batley Carr; Mesers. nry Culling- 
worth & Sons, new warehouse, off South-street 
and School-street, Dewsbury ;-Mr. M. F. Dixon, 
two houses, Lees Moor-road, Thornhill Lees; 
Messrs. Smithson & Gledhill, new shed, Branch 
Mills, Ravensthorpe. 

Elland.—As_ the result of a conference with 
the West Riding C.C., the U.D.C. have decided 
to prepare a housing scheme. ; 

Finedon.—Plans passed for alterations to 
poomeese in High-street for the executors of the 
ate Mrs. H. F. Hill. 

Gillingham.—Plang passed by _ T.C.:—Dwell- 
ing-house, Oxford-road, for Mr. W, G. Fieldgate, 
submitted by Mr. . Wakeling; dwelling- 
house, Beresford-road, for Mr. Pool, submitted 
by Mr. F. D. Pott. 

Golcar.—Plang for a shed, for Messrs. C. & J. 
Hirst, Firm Mills, Longweod, approved. 

Gravesend.—Plans have been approved by the 
T.C. for the enlargement of Cecil-road School. 

Herne Bay.—Plans passed :—Store, rear of 
“Cobham,” Western Esplanade, for Mr. P. C. 
Neave, from Mr. J. Huxtable: dwelling-house, 
Swencer-road, for Mr. oolf; two villas, 
Plots 694-695, Selsea-avenue, for Mr. : 
Cattle. from Mr. R. Alaway. 

Honley.—Plans for a workshop for Messrs. 
‘om Lockwood & Sons, at Marsh, and for an 
addition to the premises of the Honley Co-opera- 
tive Society in Concord-street, have been 
approved. F 

Hull.—The Health Committee lave under con- 
sideration a scheme for building a garden village 
on the land belonging to Mr. Christopher 
Pickering, between the. Hessle-road railway 
crossing and Pickering Park. Over 70 acres 
are available, and it is proposed, if the land 
can be purchased, to erect ten houses per acre. 
An offer has been made of £485 per acre. 

Tlford.—Plans passed :—Eight houses, Blen- 
heim-road, for Mr. W. J._Hobbs; three houses, 
Hickling-road, Mr. A. Burch; eight houses, 
Mornington-avenue, Mr. 4 Jenner: four 
houses. Cranbrook-road, Mr. P. E. Brand. | 

Ipswich.—A L.G.B. inquiry has heen held into 
the application of the T.C. for sanction to 


* See alen our list of Competitions, Contracts, etc., 
oan page 347. 


r. W. H. Winstanley, 
and Lichfield-road; Mr 
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borrow £6,220 for the provision of a- smallpox 


hospital on Foxhall Heath. : 
Leyland.—Plans_ passed by U.D.C. for 
mechanic’s shop, for Messrs. John Pilkington, 
Ltd., at Earnshaw Bridge, and four houses, for 
Mr. Philip Barron, in Lqugmeany-gete, 
_ Limerick.—A L.G.B. inquiry has been held 
into the application of the ‘I'.C. to borrow £6,223 
to carry out a housing scheme. ; 
_Maidstone.—The T.C. have decided to erect 
eight pairs of semi-detached cottages, subject 
to the approval of the L.G.B. 
Manchester.—The Manchester Dry Docks Com- 
pany, Ltd., have decided to build another dry 
dock at Manchester, and have placed the con- 
tract for its construction with Messrs. Robert 
McAlpine & Sons, of London and Glasgow, The 
new dock will be 450 ft. long and 65 ft. wide. 
Meriden.—Plans passed_by_ R.D.C.:—Pair of 
cottages, Maxstoke, for Lord Leigh; detached 
house at Tilo Hull, Berkswell, for Mr G. 
Matthews, Coventry, to be erected by Mr. J. G. 


Tommey. 

Nuneaton,—Plans passed by T.C. :—House, 
Marlborough-road, for Mr. 8S. Wills; three 
houses in Bracebridge-street, for Mr. W. G. 
Mayo; house in Hinckley-road, for Mr. A. E. 
Johnson; four houses in Princes-avenue, for Mr. 

Hingley; two houses, Norman-avenue, for 
Mr, J. B. Hingley. 

Oldham.—Plans passed for Messre. John 

Leigh, Ltd., for an additional storey to Black- 
ridings Mill, Block-lane, and an extension to 
the Friendship Inn, Manchester-road, for Messrs. 
Wilson, Ltd. 
_ Pontefract.—On behalf of the L.G.B. an 
inquiry hag been held into an application by 
the Corporation to borrow £21,000 for works of 
sewerage and sewage disposal. 

Prestatyn.—Plans passed_by U.D.C. :—Pair of 
semi-detached houses in Highbury-avenue, for 
the Prestatyn Estate 'I'rustees; detached house 
in Pias Uchaf-road, for Mr, Williams; eighteen 
semi-detached hous»s in Highbury-avenue, for 
Mr. G. W. Hands. 

Ramsbottom.—The U.D.C. have decided that 

the following streets be properly levelled and 
made up :—South-street, back Eliza-street, and 
the back street at rear of house erected in Bury 
New-road. 
_ Reading.—The L.G.B. hag held an inquiry 
into an application by the T.C. to borrow £965 
for street improvement in Basingstoke-road 
(including works of sewerage and fencing), £150 
in respect of Chatham-street and Lower Thorn- 
street, £1,300 in respect of the Butter Market, 
and £575 in respect of King’s-road and Watling- 
ton-street. 

Rossington.—Lord Aberconway stated at the 
annual meeting of the Rossington Main Colliery 
Company that they had purchased 84 acreg of 
land for the village for the new colliery at 
Rossington, near nmeaster. They were going 
to make a model village of 700 houses of a 
type in keeping with the many well-laid-out 
colliery villages in South Yorkshire. The. com- 
pany would furnish means for rational amuse- 
ment and social intercourse, including a work- 
men’s institute. 

Ruislip-Northwood.—Plans passed :—Additiong 
at ‘‘ Longthwaite,’’ King Edward’s-road, Ruis- 
lip, for Mr. A. Bush; houee, Kingsend-avenue, 
for Mr. J. _F. Caddy, submit by Messrs. 
Withers & Meredith; additions to “ Thurso,” 
Eastbury-road, for Mr. Henderson Neal, sub- 
mitted by Mesers. Barrett & Driver. ‘The 
U.D.C. have approved the Ruislip Common 
housing scheme prepared by Messrs. A. & J. 
Soutar, which provides for twenty-two houses 
being. erected, subject to the approval of the 
L.G.B. to grant a loan ot £5,365. 
Sedgefield.—Plans approved by R.D.C. for a 
new farmhouse at Mainsforth, for General 


urtees. 

Sheffield.—A L.G.B. inquiry has been held into 
the application of the T.C. to borrow £164,373 
for the extension of the electricity supply works 
and plant. 

Shipley.—Plang passed :—Four semi-detached 


houses, burn-road, for Messrs. a x 
Bradley; two bungalows, Redburn-road, for 
Messrs. Rawnsley Bros. 


Swindon.—Plans passed:—Mr_ TT. George, 
eight houses, Portsmouth-street; Mr. E. Leach, 
alterations, 14, Henry-street. 

the U.D.C, :— 


Twickenham.—Plang passed b 
Mr. T. N.C. amy. on behalf of Messrs. Charles 
Pelabon & Co., for engineering works, Cam- 
bridge-road; Mr. V. Bonella, for six almshouses 
at the corner of Arragon-road and Church- 
street; Messrs. Brewer. Smith, & Brewer, 
dwelling-houss, Crown-road; Messrs. T. ; 
Messom & Sons, on behalf of the Twickenham 
and Teddington Electric Supply Company. Ltd., 
for additions to the Electric Light Works, 
Hamilton-road, 

. Wexford.—The L.G.B. have sanctioned the 
issuing of a loan of £12,216 to the R.D.C. to 
carry out an improvement scheme under the 
Labourers Act. 

Windermere.—Plans assed for house at 
Ferney Green, for Mr. J. Borwick, and cottage 
at Rayrigg Wocd, for Mr. G. H. Pattinson, sub- 
mitted by Messrs. Pattinsons, Ltd, Windermere, 
have been passed by the R.D.C. 

Witham.—Plans approved for a motor garage, 
for Mr. O. Heddle, and offices for the Witham 
Cartage Company. 


for 
J 





DONCASTER MASONIC HALL. 


The new Masonic Hall at Doncaster was 
recently opened. The hall, situated at the 
corner of Priory-p!ace and Printing Office- 
street, is one of the most conspicuous build- 
ings in Doncaster, and was erected at a cost 
of about £6,000. The main entrance is in 
Priory-place, and the upper rooms are ap- 
proached by an open staircase with a well in 
the centre. The architect for the building was 
Mr. Percy Robinson. 
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RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE. GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


Tue following are the present rates of wages in the Building Trade in the principal BUSINESS PREMISES, REGENT-STREET, W. 
New premises are in course of construction 


towns of England and Wales. It must be understood that, while every endeavour is made jn Regent-street and Chapel-place for Messrs. 


ible f b Aik Mappin & Webb, Lid. The architects ar 
to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that wey occur Mass. Salting & danas Cidiedebeadh. ey 


street, W. The general contractors are Messrs. 
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The mason's rate given is for bankers ; fixers usua'ly $d. per hour extra. deservedly high esteem in the building tr@ 
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REMOVABLE PARQUETR 
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HERE is nothing tof 
surpass our British- 
made parquet flooring 
either for beautiful appear- 


S\\yJ ance or wear. Our wonderful F 


WW stocks of well-seasoned tim- 
“Sj bers and our long experience — 


beautiful and durable wor 


NAY enable us to execute the most f 
ANY 


at moderate prices. We ar 





and 


CORK PARQUET 


for 


BATH ROOMS 


4 
Architect’s own designs 


{ executed. Illustrations, de- HS 
signs and estimates /vee. Y 
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Ghe CAMBRIDGE Yr 


WOOD BLOCK & 


Y PARQUETRY CO. LTD. Kaye 
y 71 Cambridge Road RQ 


Yy HAMMERSMITH 
YY LONDON, W. 


TRADE MARK 


The Largest 
Varnish 


Industry 
in the World 


j BRITANNIA\ 
VARNISHES 





























ENAMELS & 
SPECIALTIES 


Manufactured by 


LONDON 





Offices: 
CAXTON HOUSE, 
WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Works : 
WEST HAM ABBEY, 
STRATFORD, E. 
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SPECIFY _ 


CLARIDGE'S 
ASPHALTE 


For Roofs, Floors, Damp-Course, 


etc., etc. 


IT IS THE BEST. 


ESTABLISHED 1838. 


CLARIDGE’S PATENT ASPHALTE COMPANY, Ltd., 


3, CENTRAL BUILDINGS, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
Telephone: VICTORIA 1074. Telegrams: ‘‘CLARIDGE, VIC., LONDON.” 





















































DOULTON’S ANTI-FLOOD TRAPS. 


Back pressure of water forces the floating copper ball against the 
india-rubber seating, and thus flooding is automatically prevented. 


DOULTON’S 


Glazed Stoneware 


BALL-VALVE 
INTERCEPTOR. 


A special feature of this pattern is that, 
by lifting out the metal invert pieee, the 
india-rubber seating and also the can 
be removed. 

Access thus being obtainable from the 
front, the interceptor is fixed in the same 
position as would be occupied by any 





The “ Anti-Flood ” 


(PATENT). 




















my ordinary channel interceptor. 7 
DOULTON’S omeeneamens 
Glazed Stoneware Protected under the Patents and Designs Act. 
BALL-VALVE 
GULLY. 


The india-rubber seating is secured by a 
metal ring, which is om removed by 
releasing two screws. The removal of the 
pong Cag both the seating and the ball 
to lifted out, and re without 
disturbing the iron tep of the gully. 





SECTION. 








DOULTON -& CO., LTD., LAMBETH, LONDON, S.E. | 


H.D. 62. 
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THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


A MEETING of the London County Council 
was held on March 30 in the County Hall, 
Spring-gardens, S.W., Mr. Cyril Jackson, 
Chairman, presiding. 

Loan.—Sanction was given to the borrowing 
by the Stoke Newington Borough Council of 
¢4000 for electricity undertaking. 

Proposed Extension of Woolwich Sub-Station 
—Capital Estimate, £14,000.—On the recom- 
mendation of the Highways Committee it 
was agreed that the estimate of expenditure 
on capital account of £14,000, submitted by 
the Finance Committee in respect of alterations 
and additions to Woolwich Sub-Station, and the 
provision of laying of additional cables in 
connection with the working of the Council’s 
tramways be approved as an estimate of costs, 
debt, or liability under sect. 80 (3) of the Local 
Government Act, 1888. 

Painting, Tarring, etc., Works.—It was 
agreed on the recommendation of the Parks 
and Small Holdings and Allotments Committee 
that tenders be invited from selected firms for 
such work as can be conveniently carried out 
under contract in connection with the execution 
during 1915 of certain painting and tarring 
works and general repairs, including the tar- 
paving and tar-spraying of paths, etc., at the 
Council’s parks and open spaces. 

Appointment of District Surveyor for the 
District of Rotherhithe—The Council agreed 
to appoint 
District Surveyor for the district of Rotherhithe, 
as from and including April 6, 1915. 

Threatened Open Space.—In reply to several 
questions as to the reported intentions of the 
authorities of the St. Thomas’s Hospital to 
erect a hostel on the island space in Lambeth 
Palace-road, Mr. A. T. Taylor, Chairman of 
the Improvements Committee, stated that 
inquiries had been made as to the conditions 
under which the land had been conveyed to 
the hospital, and the governors of the hospital 
had been urged to meet their requirements, 
if possible, without building on the site. 

Appointment of New Clerk.—Mr. James Bird, 
the Deputy Clerk, was appointed Clerk of the 
Council at a salary of £1,600 a year, rising by 
annual increments of £100 to £2,000. 

Sir Laurence Gomme.—A pleasing tribute 
was paid to Sir Laurence Gomme on his retire- 
ment from the clerkship of the Council, the 
Leader of the Council (Mr. R. C. Norman) 
moving “ That this Council, at the conclusion 
of, Sir Laurence Gomme’s tenure of office, 
records its high appreciation of the great ability 

and strong sense of public duty which has 
marked his official service.” The motion was 
carried, 

LOSAL GOVERNMENT BOARD APPOINTMENT. 

In view of the increase of work that has been 
laid on the Local Government Board for 
Scotland under the Housing Acts, and more 
particularly in connection with the scheme 
for the housing of Admiralty employees at 
Rosyth, the Board have appointed Mr. George 
D. Macniven, Licentiate R.LLB.A., of the 
firm of Messrs, Greig, Fairbairn, & Macniven, 
architects, to be assistant architectural inspector 
for the period of five years. Mr. Macniven 
received his early training under Mr. G. 
W ashington Browne, R.S.A., and later served 
P. a draughtsman in the -office of Messrs. Dick 
a & W ashington Browne. Mr. Macniven 
the the past five months has also occupied 

le post of assistant master of the architect- 
ural section of the Edinburgh College of Art. 

ANTIQUARIAN DISCOVERIES AT CANTERBURY. 
whieh nreterence to the recent excavations 
Austin’s + Pinon made in the church of St. 
St. John H vey, Canterbury, Sir William H. 
idinistemes 7 has strongly emphasised the 
_ ~~ < the discoveries, inasmuch as 
of the — to be seen the veritable remains 
Mellitus “ny _ — of Archbishops Laurence, 
original ‘foori g ustas, with portions of the 
© Secae —— what may be the altar of 
in which she ere is also the empty grave 
by Ania, the body of St. Hildred was laid 
pA pony W —— between the years 1056 
Says, that we aa a oe be no doubt, he 
the actual p Poa ge arg the place of 
ad hie } porticus or aisle in which Austin 
that th — were originally buried, and 
Ethelbert’s Chea wall belonged to St. 
: , ch; and he is sanguine that 


further j : 
nteresting and j . mae 
may be made. 8 important discoveries 





Mr. Joseph Edward Mundell, 
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No. 61, Moorgate-Street, E.C. 


No. 61, MOORGATE-STREET, E.C. 


THE illustration of this interesting building 
shows qualities quite unusual to street fronts 
in this part of the City. The design in 
grouping recalls the Italian manner of 
Chateauneuf; similar detail is illustrated in 
Architectura Domestica. The setting back 
of the fagade from the general line uf frontage 
increases the light oad shade interest, while 
the balconies lend piquancy and aid the 
pyramidal grouping of the windows to the 
first and second floors. Unfortunately it is 
the custom to-day to treat facades merely as 
dull screen walls, and in consequence the pro- 
portion of void to solid, as between window 
opening and wall space, is not studied. 


——___ > e—— - 
LAW REPORTS. 


Cuancery DIVISION. 
(Before Mr. Justice SARGANT.) 


The Rights of Assignees of a Leasehold Interest 
under a Sub-Lease : 


Poole v. Robert Stephenson & Co., Ltd. 

His Lordship recently delivered a _ con- 
sidered judgment in this case, which raised 
the question whether the assignees of a lease- 
hold interest under a sub-lease of about seventy 
years dated in July, 1899, were legally entitled 
to assign that interest without the licence 
of their immediate lessor. The sub-lease con- 
tained a clause that the lessees would not 
during the term assign or sublet the demised 
premises, and also a clause which provided 
that the expression, ‘the lessees,’’ have the 
context admitted, included, besides the lessees, 
their respective executors or administrators, 
who were Sir J. Whitwell and Sir C. Furness, 

The facts were these:—The leasehold pre- 
mises were at Hebburn-on-Tyne, Durham, and 
in August, 1899, the lessees assigned their 
interest under the lease to the defendant com- 
pany, and in February, 1900, that company 
sub-demised the property to the trustees for 
the debenture-holders of the company, and on 


that occasion also a licence to demise was 
obtained. In 1906 the Court appointed a re- 
ceiver of the assets of the defendant company, 
which included the property in question, and 
in October, 1910, the Receiver entered into an 
agreement with Palmer’s Shipbuilding and 
Iron Company, Ltd., for a tenancy of the ship- 
yard, works, and dock belonging to the de- 
fendant company at Hebburn, and other assets, 
which included the leasehold property in 
question, with an option to the Palmer’s Com- 
pany to purchase the property for a fixed 
sum in cash, or a Jarger sum payable in deben- 
ture stock of a new company which was to be 
incorporated. The Palmer’s Company gave 
notice to exercise the option by issuing to 
the vendors debenture stock of the new com- 
pany, which was to be called Palmer’s Heb- 
burn Company, Ltd. The legal personal repre- 
sentatives of the lessors (who were both dead) 
claimed that the defendant company couid not 
assign the leasehold property without com- 
mitting a breach of the covenant in the lease 
against assigning. The defendant company, 
however, on the other hand, contended that the 
covenant did not affect them, and was limited 
to the original lessees and their respective 
executors and administrators, 

Mr, Justice Sargant held that the lessees 
were not entitled to assign or sublet without 
the consent of the lessors, and made a declara- 


tion accordingly. 





Can Painting be Done after Lease has 
Expired? A Curious Case. 

In the Shoreditch County Court on Tuesday, 
March 30, before his Honour Judge Cluer, 
an action of considerable importance to 
painters, decorators, and builders was heard. 
in which Messrs. Lewis & Burrows, Ltd.. of 
146, Holborn-bars, W.C., chemists, sued Mr. 
Edwin Philip Moore, of 54, City-road, E.C.. 
to recover £18 9s. 4d., the proportion alleged 
to be due under a covenant to repair 80, Wig- 
more-street, W. There was a third party 
named in the case, Mr. H. R. Grimston, of 
41. Wigmore-street, W., under an indemnity. 

Mr. Dale, barrister, appeared for the plain- 
tiffs: Mr. Merlin was counsel for the defence; 
and Mr. A. E. Robinson for the third party. 
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The dispute was as to the painting and 
decorating work done at 80, Wigmore-strect 
under a covenant to repair on the expiration 
of the lease. It seemed that the premises 
belonged to Mr. Carl Van Dyck, who leased 
to Mr. J. K. Mathieson. He assigned the 
lease to the plaintiffs in 1896, to expire in 
1914 (June 20). Plaintiffs underlet a part, 
the shop and ground floor, to a Mr. Schrieber, 
who subsequently assigned the underlease to 
the defendant, Mr. Moore. The lease expired 
on June 20, and in July Mr Van Dyck issued a 
writ to recover for repairs, painting work, 
tiling, glazing, etc., that had not been done, 
against the lessors and assigns. The surveyors 
decided that an amount of £75 would be 
required to complete the unfinished work, 
which was paid by the plaintiffs, together with 
surveyors’ fees, £27 11s. 10d. Plaintiffs now 
asked for the proportion due from the de- 
fendant. It appeared that Mr. Hillier, of 
Messrs. Hillier & Parker, surveyors, went to 
Wigmore-street on June 23 to inspect the 
place, and found then that there was a lot 
of work to be done, and that was why the 
nea settled with the superior landlord 
or £75. Mr. Hillier gave evidence, and said 
he had no idea that his clerk had previously 
seen the painting and decorating work, and 
expressed himself as satisfied with it. From 
his (witness’s) point of view, it was certainly 
not satisfactory, as the painting work had not 
been done as it should have been in parts, and 
some of it had not been done at all. For one 
thing, the inside floor light had not been 
painted. 

Mr, Robinson: Mr. Parr, the painter and 
decorator, is here to swear it was done. 

Witness: Then [ have not seen it; it was 
not done on June 23. Our lease expired on 
that date, and we had to pay for all, dilapida- 
tions not made good by that date. 

4 Mr. Robinson; But the work was eventually 
one, 

Witness: I have no knowledge cf that. We 
had no right to go in on the premises to 
paint or do anything. We paid damages 
because the under-tenants had not carried out 
the covenants of the lease. 

Mr. Robinson: On the date that you made 
the settlement, did you make any inquiry as 
to whether the work had been finished ? 

Witness: We had asked the landlord for 
permission to go and see, but it was refused. 
Of course, we had no right there. 

Mr. Robinson: But the painters and 
decorators who did the work could surely have 
let you son? 

Witness: We had no right to go in, and they 
had no right there. 

Mr. Robinson: You astound me! Is it the 
practice amongst the West-end architects and 
survoyors not to let the covenants of the lease 

performed if it is not done to the hour? 

Witness: Yes; if it is not done before the 
tenancy expires, we have no right to go in. 

Judge Cluer: They could have got an order 
from the Court, from the Master; they could 
have said it was done and got proof. 

Witness: But the legal nosition is that the 
work is to be done at the expiry of the tenancy. 

Judge Cluer: Let me say what is the legal 
point; you could have got diminution of 
damages. 

Witness: We were forbidden access. 

Judge Cluer: But it is clear the defendant 
eould have got access if the plaintiffs could 
not, as he could have said the work was done 
by his sub-tenant. It seems that this claim 
was settled in the August without the faintest 
inquiry as to whether it had been done or not. 
Are you satisfied it has been done now? 

Witness: I could not say if the covenant 
has been fulfilled or not. 

Mr. Robinson: It is a most astonishing posi- 
tion of affairs. 

Mr. Merlin submitted there was no case to 
answer; but Judge Cluer said it would have 
to be proved that the work was done. 

Mr. Richard John Parr, of Messrs. Carr & 
Parr, 430. Edgware-road, painters, decorators, 
and builders, then gave evidence, and said he 
put these premises into repair when Mr. 
Grimston took possession in 1910. Then it cost 
£100 for the shop and basement. When the 
present dilanidation notice came in, he saw Mr. 
Grimston, who told him what his liability was. 
and he estimated £45 12s. 6d. to nut things 
right. The premises would then be better than 
when Mr. Grimston went in. He had executed 
the work and been paid for it. Tt was com- 
pleted by June 18. Subsequently he saw Mr. 
Hillier and the surveyor to the superior land- 
lord, when satisfaction was expressed gener- 
ally, but thought one or two things should 
be done. On June 20 he agreed to do this, and 
finishod on June 23, giving up the key on the 
24th. He certainly was not on the premises 
after the 24th. The extra painting work he 
had to do came to £7 lls. 6d:, which he was 
paid. The floor light. as well as a rolled steel 
joist, were the principal things that wanted 
painting. There was a zine roof on the back 
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portion of the shop, but as access could only 
be obtained out of the first-floor window, he 
never considered it in the schedule of repairs 
liable to be done. It was really a back addi- 
tion, built out of the ground floor, which could 
only be got at through someone else’s premises. 

Mr. Dale said he would try to show that the 
roof of the addition was demised; but Judge 
Cluer said it was really immaterial, as notice 
as to it was not served. Mr. Dale said the 
notice spoke of tiling, glazing, leading, paint- 
ing, and pointing, which could only refer to 
the roof, 

Judge Cluer: But he says it was not let 
to him. 

Witness said as a matter of fact it was only 
twelve months before that the roof was thor- 
oughly done up by him, and could not have 
wanted anything more done. 

Judge Cluer said if the amount was paid as 
compensation, it had no right to have been 
before inquiry was made. He had to decide 
between the builder and the surveyor, and lhe 
preferred the builder. He considered the work 
had been done and paid for, and the whole 
trouble had arisen because no effort had been 
made to find out whether that was so or not, 
too much insistence being put on the fact that 
the premises had to be given up by June 23. 

Judgment was entered accordingly for the 
defendant, with costs. 


———o--e——_ 
THE CEMENT-GUN. 


WE have received from the General Cement- 
Gun Company, of 36, Southampton-street, 
Strand, W.C., particulars of the cement-gun, 
from the perusal of which we have gained a good 
idea of the utility of the apparatus. The cement- 
gun consists essentially of a hopper into which 
the cementitious materials are placed’; hose con- 
nected to the bottom of the hopper through 
which the dry mixture is forced by compressed 
air, and a specially constructed nozzle at the 
end of the hose, to which another hose supply- 
ing water is attached for hydrating the 
material. The dry materials are forced 
through the hose by means of compressed air, 
hydrated at the nozzle, and applied with a 
nozzle velocity corresponding to a pressure 
head of 35 lb. The combination of the cle- 
ments, cement, sand, and water, necessary to 
produce the plastic material, takes place in 
transit, and they are not disturbed after being 
placed. The cement-gun employs only the 
necessary amount of water for the hydration 
of the cement, and, by reason of the materials 
being applied with considerable force, all 
surplus water and air are expelled. The gun 
handles equally effectively lime, gypsum, 
cement and other plastic materials. 

The cement-gun is a machine for use 


in building partition walls, rendering, 
waterproofing and  verminproofing, trench 
and conduit lining, repairing concrete 
or stonework, fireproofing and _ protecting 
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steel or wood structural members, and in 
other ways, and it may be useful to refer to 
the use of the apparatus in a large modern 
building, such as the Woolworth building in 
New York. We are told that ‘“‘the work on 
the Woolworth building was not designed with 
a view of using the cement-gun, and the speci- 
fications called for from 4 in. to 6 in. of con- 
crete to encase all the free columns. The con- 
tract for the fireproofing was taken by the 
National Fireproofing Company, who had 
already concreted up to the fifth floor when 
the cement-gun was tried at the suggestion of 
Mr. Cass Gilbert, the architect of the building. 
The advantages of the ‘ Gunite’ coating were 
apparent, not only from the viewnoint _of 
the architect, who saw the benefit of ensuring 
better rust and fireproofing for the steel while 
relieving the structure from hundreds of tons 
of weight, which otherwise would have been 
loaded on it, but it met the expectations of the 
contractors, who leased three cement-guns and 
an electrically-driven compressor to coat the 
balance of the fifty-five stories. Instead 
of from 4 in. to 6 in. of concrete, the architect 
was satisfied with a coating of from 1} in, to 
2 in. of ‘ Gunite.’ ”’ 

We may add that the General Cement-Gun 
Company not only sell the gun, but they lend 
it on hire, or they contract for the work. 


—_e-~o—___—__- 
TRADE CATALOGUES. 





Messrs. Drew-Bear, Perks, & Co., Ltd., con- 
structional engineers, of 110, Cannon-street, 
E.C., and Wellington-road, Battersea, 8.W.. 
have sent us a copy of a valuable little book 
which they have recently issued for the use 
of architects, engineers, etc. It contains a set 
of compact and handy tables comprising the 
properties, safe loads, etc., on a variety of 
sections of steel joists, girders, stanchions, 
columns, etc., also sheets of useful memoranda 
as to weights and measurements. The whole 
of the load tables throughout the book—with 
the exception of the table of R.S. joists and 
cast-iron columns—have been calculated in 
accordance with the requirements under the 
London Building Act Amendment, 1909. A 
number of pages of this little publication are 
devoted to reproductions from actual] _photo- 
graphs of contracts carried out by Messts. 
Drew-Bear, Perks, & Co., which clearly indi- 
cate the varied classes of work which the firm 
are prepared to undertake. 


La 
iad 





BUILDERS’ CLERKS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


At the adjourned annual general meeting 
of this Institution, Mr. F. Higgs (cf Mess!s. 
F. & H. F. Higgs, Ltd., builders and con- 
tractors, of Herne-hill) was unanimously elected 
President for the ensuing year. 











The Cement Gun. 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. 
in this number: Competitions, — ; 


Contracts, iv., vi. ; 


Public Appointments, 


Those with an asterisk (*) are advertised 


xxiv.; Auction Sales, xxvi. Certain 


conditions beyond those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not bind 
themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be made 
for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 


The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing 


to submit tenders, may be sent in. 


*,* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 





Competitions. 


Apri, 21.—Whitehaven.—Hovusinc ScHEME.— 
The Corporation invite designs for laying-out of 
the Coach- site and erection of houses 
thereon. The author of the design placed first 
may be employed as architect, or, if not, will 
receive @ premium of 30 guineas; author of 
second design will receive 20 guineas, and of the 
third, 10 guineas. Particulars of the Borough 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Whitehaven. Deposit, 
£2 


No Date, — Cheshire. — Cortaces. — Messrs. 
Lever Bros. ais Gesigns, for cottages om = 
Bromboroug state. ine premi 
offered. See advertisement in issue of March 19. 

No Date._Stepney.—MUNIcIPAL BUILDINGS.— 
The Stepney B.C. invite designs for the pro 
municipal buildings. _ Conditions may be 
obtained from Mr. G. W. Clarke, Town Clerk, 
Municipal Offices, 15, Gt. Alie-street, White 
chapel, E. 

No Date. — Whitehaven. — HospitaL. — The 
Galemire Joint Hospital Committee invite com- 
petitive designs from architects for a small 
hospital proposed to be erected in their district. 
Particulars of Mr. E. B. Croasdell, Clerk, Union 
Hall, Whitehaven. 


Contracts. 


BUILDING AND PAINTING. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 


Apri, 9, —- Angarrack.—ALTERATIONS.—Altera 
tions te two houses and shop-front at Angarrack 
for Mr. Harris, Specifications of Mr. rris, 
Angarrack, Cornwall. 

ApriL 10,—Glasgow.—Various.—The Corpora- 
tion invite offers for the following jobbing work 
and supply of materials during the year :—(1) 
Mason work; (2) plumber and gasfitter work; 
(3) painter work; (4) glass; (5) ironmongery; (6) 
"5 and coment ; (7) paints and oils a (8) tim ber 
and (9) dross and triping. Specifications of Mr. 
Wm C. Menzies, Manager, 22, King-street. City. 

Aprit 13, — Blackburn.—PaintTiInG.—Paintin g 
of the exterior of the cottage homes at Queen's 
Park, Blackburn, and the exterior and_ interior 
of the Superintendent’s house there. Specifica- 
tions of Mr. Chas. E. Bygrave, Clerk to the 
Guardians, Union Offices, Cardwell-place, Black- 

urn, 








_ APRIL 15.—Wigan.—PaintiInc.—For painting 

interior of Municipal Office, King-street West, 

and railings round Alexandra Park. Specifica- 

tions of Mr, A. T. Gooseman, Borough Engineer, 
gan, 

APRIL 17.—Halifax.—WalTING-RooM, ETC.—For 
election of tramway waiting-room and _ tool- 
house at Stump Crose for the Tramways Com- 
mittee of the Corporation. Specification of Mr. 
D Lord, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Halifax. 

eposit, £1, 

Aran 19.—Durham.—BripGE.— Reconstruction 
D Thorpe Bridge, on the main road from 

ur - to Stockton, near Thorpe Thewles, and 
for the reconstruction ef Lanchester Culvert, on 
i oman road from Durham to Shotley Bridge, 
rt anchester Village. for the C.C. of Durham. 

Uantities at the County Surveyor’s Office, 

ire Hall, Durham. 
, ba eng 19. — Great Driffield. — Hosprrat.—En- 
tio a and laying-out the site and for the erec- 
a ’}.0f the various buildings in connection with 
Ridp ita for thirty-two beds for the t 
tits ane a Yorkshire Hospital Committee. Quan- 

al, Bet) 2 B. Stamford, architect, County 
each’ contract Deposit, £2 2s. in respect of 

Aran 19. — Northampton. — Parntinc, rtc.— 
wilde and painting (labour only) the station 
the folie; 2004s sheds, approach fences, ete., at 

llowing stations :—Clifton Mill, Lilbourne. 
Kilwonti am, Mercott, Yelvertoft, Welford and 
Lu ~ Ashley and Weston. Theddingworth. 
No We and Seaton, for ‘the London and 
tions + (s°™. Railway Company.  Specifica- 
ra at the Divisional Engineer’s Office, Castle 

ation, Northampton, ° 


_ApRiIL 19.—Skerries.—AppiTions, ETC.—Altera- 
tions and additions to Skerries Station for the 
Great Northern Railway Company (Ireland). 
Quantities of r. orrison, secretary, 
Amiens-street Terminus, Dublin. Deposit, £1 1s. 

ApriL 19. — Therpe Thewles. — BripGce.—Re- 
construction of Thorpe Bridge, on the main 
road from ham to Stockton, near Thorpe 
Thewles, and for the reconstruction of Lan. 
chester Culvert, on the main road from Durham 
to Shotley Bridge, in Lanchester Village. Quan- 
tities at the County Surveyor’s Office, Shire 

rham. 


APRIL 20.—Snibstone.—CuurRcH.—Erection of 
the new church at Snibstone for the Leicester 
Chureh Extension Board. ule of the 
architects, Messrs. Stockdale, Harrison, & 
Sons, 7, St. Martins East, Leicester. 


APRIL 20. — Whitchurch.—CuapeL.—Erection 
of Dods Green Wesleyan Chapel. Plans, etc., 
of the Rev. Barrow, St. John’s Manse, 
Whitchurch. 


Apri, 22, — Cardiff. — FLoorinc.—Laying of 
wood block flooring at the Grangetown Council 
Girls’ School, Bromsgrove-street, Cardiff. Speci- 
fication from Mr, n J. Jackson, Director of 
Education, City Hall, Cardiff. 

APRIL 22. — Dublin.—AppiTIons.—Alterations 
and additions to the boiler o-, Broadstone 
Station, Dublin, for the Midland Great Western 
Railway of Ireland Company. Quantities of 
Mr. m. Purcell O’Neill, Chief Enmginoer, 
Broadstone 'lerminus, Dublin. Deposit, £1 1s. 

APRIL 22. — Kyloe. — House. — Erection of a 
teacher’s dwelling-house at Kyloe, Fenwick, for 
the Northumberland E.C. _Names to Mr. C. 
Williams, Secretary to the E.C., the Moothall, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, by April 7. Deposit, £1 1s. 

APRIL 24. — Lowa. — Hovuses.—Erection of 
twenty-five houses at Lowea for the Workington 
Iron & Steel Company, Ltd. Specifications of 
Mr. C. W. Eaglesfield, architect, Gordon-street, 
Workington. 

APRIL 27,—Isleworth.—PaInTING, ETC.—Clean- 
ing, painting, and distempering at the Union 
Infirmary, Isleworth. Specification of Mr. F. E. 
Harmsworth, Deputy-Clerk, Union Offices, Isle- 
worth, Middlesex, 

No. Date. — Exeter.— Various Works.—For 
carrying out following work on the Spreston 
Estate, two miles from Bow Station, between 
Exeter_and Plymouth, for Mr. A. Howel Gilbert- 
son :—Erection of new wing and alterations at 
Treedown House; painting, paperhanging, etc., 
at ~ ar ge Grange; installation of plant for 
supply of petrol air gas to Spreston Grange; 
extension of qoemage system and building 
sewage disposal tan at Spreston Grange; 
erection of entrance lodge; erection of bailiff’s 
house at Spreston Farm; sinking well at the 
Farm; repairs to farm buildings; and making-up 

art of Spreston-lane. Specifications of Mr. 

. E. Ellis, architect, Exeter and Exmouth. 


No Dare.—Lochgoilhead.—Repairs.—Repairs 
to Lochgoilhead Schoolhouse for the School 
Board of Lochgoilhead and Kilmorich. Specifi- 
cation of Mr. e Campbell, architect, 15€, 
St. Vincent-street, Glasgow. 

No Date. — Mortomley.—CuurRcH.—Rebuild- 
ing ef St. Mary’s Catholic Church, Mortomley, 
near Sheffield. Quantities of Mr. A. Hartley, 
Architect, County Chambers. Castleford. 


FURNITURE, MATERIALS, etc. 


Aprit 10.—Goole.—Roap MaTERIAL.—Supply to 
the R.D.C. of Goole of stone, tar-macadam, 
asphalt, etc. Forms of tender of Mr. Chas. H 
Coggrave, Clerk, 4, Belgravia, Goole. 

ApriL 12. — Tewkesbury. — Tar SpRAyING 
MacHINE.—Supply of tar spraying or painting 
machine for Corporation. articulars of Mr. 
W. Ridler, Borough Surveyor, Tewkesbury. 

AprRIL 15.—Hounslow.—Tar, EtTc.—Supply to 
the U.D.C. of Heston and Isleworth of tar and 
tarvia. Forms of tender of Mr. J. G. Carey, 
Council Hou'ss, Hounslow. 

APRIL 36. — Seiqheen—_Cauuns — Supply to 
the Corporation of Portland cement for the year 
ending June 30, 1916. Form of tender of the 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Brighton. 

Aprit 17. —- Benfieldside.—Roap Marteriats.— 
Supply to the _U.D.C. of slag. macadam, etc. 
Forms of tender of Mr. T. Knox; Surveyor. 
Shotley Bridge. 


APRIL 17.—Worsborough.—Roap MarterRiALs.— 


Surply to the Worsborough U.D.C. of_ 2}-in. 
broken granite, 2}-in. tar dross, 2}-in. broken 
dross, dross chippings, and ne limestone 


asphalt. Form of tender of Mr. J. Whitaker, 
Surveyor, Saville House, Worsbroough Bridge. 


APRIL 21. — Minster. — Roap MareriLs, — 
Surply to tho Isle of Thanet R.D.C. of broken 
flints and granite. Forms of_ tender of Mr. 
G. L. Butterworth, Surveyor, Birchington. 


APRIL 21.—Woodhall Spa.—Roap MarerraLt.— 
Supply to U.D.C. of 200 tone of granite, 70 
tong of granite chippings, 100 tons of slag, 50 
tons of slag chippings, and 100 tons of tarred 
limestone. r. J. E. Chatterton, Clerk, Horn- 
castle. 

APRIL 26.—South Africa.—TimBer.—Supply to 
the South African Railways Administration of 
hardwood piles. logs, and planks, Copy of 
specification at the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch of the Board of Trade, 73, Basinghall- 
street, E.C. 

Apri, 27.—Southport.—MareriaLs.—Supply to 
the Corporation of road, sewer, paving, and 
other materials. Forms of tender of Mr. A. 
Jackson, A.M.I.C.E., Borough Engineer, Town 
Hall, Southport. 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


Apri. 9. — Dublin. — Gas Meters.—Supply to 
the Lighting Committee of the Corporation of 
street pattern wet gas meters; also, for the over- 
hauling and readjusting of the existing streot 


meters. Specification from the Superintendent, 
Public ighting Department, Tara-street, 
Dublin, Deposit, 10s, 


AprRIL 14.—Exeter.—Tramways.—For doubling 
tramway track in Blackboy-road, and _recon- 
struction of track in Pinhoe-road. Quantities of 
Mr. T, Moulding, City Emgineer, Exeter. De- 
posit, £1 ls 

APRIL 14.—India.—RaiLway MaAteRiaL.—Sup- 
ply to the South Indian Railway Company, Ltd, 
of (1) steel boiler plates; (2) helical springs; 
(3) copper plates; (4) steel axles for carriages 
and wagons; (5) steel tyres for locomotives; 
(6) locomotive duplicate parts. Specifications of 

r. V. E. De Broe, No. 91, York-street, West- 
minster, 8.W. Charge, 10s. 


AFRIL 14. — Manchester. — TRANSFORMERS.— 
Supply to the age ones Committee of three 
1,250 k.v.a. static transformers. Specifications 
of Mr. F. E. Hughes, Secretary, Electricity 
Department, Town Hall, Manchester. 


APRIL 14.—Southwark.—CaBLe, erc.—Supply 
to the B.C. of (a) paper insulated electric cables, 
and (b) electricity meters. Form of tender of 
the Electrical Engineer, at the Worke, Penrose- 
street, Walworth-road, S.E. 


APRIL 17.—Bradford.—Tramway MArTERIAL.— 
Supply to the Corporation of tramcar trucks and 
electrical Senomes. Specifications at the 
Tramway Offices, 7, Hall Ings, Bradford. De- 
posit. £1 1s. each specification, of which there 
are two. 


PRIL 17.—Rhondda.—Evectric INSTALLATION. 
—For an electrical installation at the Council 
Offices, Pentre, Rhondda, com vising about 
eighty-three wiring points and eighty-cight 
lighting points. Specification from the Council’s 
Electrica, ineer, Mr. J. M. Bowman, Elec- 
tricity and fuse Destructor Works, Porth, 
Rhondda. Deposit, £1. 


APRIL 19,—Salford.—Concretr Mrxer. .- 
Supply of a petrol-driven portable batch con- 
crete mixer, to deal_with 50 cubic yds. of con- 
crete per diem. Particulars. from Borough 
Engineer, Town Hall, Salford. 


May 19, — Australia. — MovuLpine Macuine.— 
Supply to the Victorian Railway Commissioners 
of a pneumatic hand-draught moulding machine. 
Copy of specification _at the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Branch of the Board of Trade, 73, Basing- 
hall-street, E.C. 


May 19.—Australia.—SuHre_ps.—Supply to the 
Victorian Railway Commissioners of 1,600 com- 
pressed felt dust shields for axle boxes. Copy of 
specification at the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch of the Board of Trade, 73, Basinghall 
street, E.C. 
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ENGINEERING, etc.— continued. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
muy be sent in. 


June 2, — Australia.—Licuiinc.—The period 
for the receipt of tenders for the eupply of (1) 
material for railway-car lighting and (2) electric- 
lighting material for car-repair shops for the 
Victorian ilway Commissioners has been ex- 
tended to June 2. Copy of epecification at the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board of 
Trade, 73, Basinghall-street, E.C. 

No Date.—Bingley.—Wirinc.—Wiring of the 
Victoria Hall, Bingley. Specification from Mr. 
) om 62, Main-strect, Bingley. Deposit, 
1 1s. 

No Date.—West Calder.—Pits.—Sinking of 
two pits, 100 fathoms deep, at Westwood, near 
West Calder, for the Oak’xank Oil Company, 
Ltd. Specification at 29, St. Vincent-place, 
Glasgow. 

No Dare.— West Hartlepool. — Docks. — 
Messrs. Wm. Gray & Co., Ltd., contemplate the 
ep of two graving docks (or possibly 

one), a fitting-out bisin, and a number of 
onttaom berths with auxiliary i connected 
therewith, on a new site acquired by them Yoong 
Seaton Snook, at the mouth of the +. ~ Tees. 
Specification of the Engineer, Mr. Ivan C. 
Barling, Royal Exchange, Middlerbrousk De- 
posit, £3 3s. 


ROAD, SANITARY, AND WATER 
WORKS. 


Apri, 10. — Calstock.—PLayGrounpD.—Altera- 
tions to playground and entrance of Calstock 
Council School] for the Cornwall E.C. Specifica- 
tion of Mr. Andrew, architect, Biddicks 
Court, St. Austell. 

Aprit 12.—Caerleon.—Srkeer Works. ae 
kerbing, channelling, and paving for the U.D.C. 
Particulars of Mr. C. J. Fox, Surveyor, Caerleon, 
Mon. 

APRIL 12, — Innerwick. — DRatnaGe. — Con- 
struction of drainage works for the village of 
Innerwick for the Eastern District Committee of 
the C.C, of Haddingtonshire. Schedule of Mr. 
G. Somervel Carfrae, C.E., Erskine-place, 
Edinburgh. Deposit, £1. 


THE BUILDER. 


APRIL 12. — Mynyddislwyn. — Roaps. —Com- 
struction of Ynysddu new road for the Mznydele- 
lwyn U.D.C., including the erection of avy 
masonry retaining walls, the laying of surface- 
water drains and cast-iron gas mein. Quantities 
of the Council’s Engineer. .. Watkin 
Edwards, Council Offices, Pontllanfraith, De- 
posit, £3 3s. 

APRIL 12.—Wandsworth.—STrReer Works.— 
Making-up and paving of that part of Nimrod- 
road, Streatham, which lies between Moyser- 
road’ and Welham-roal. Spoenronen of the 
Borough Engineer, Mr. P. d, 56, East-hill, 
Wandsworth, . Deposit, £5 5s. 

ApRIL 13. Keighley. —RoaDs. a eeane, for 
and covering with tar macadam of about 1,100 
sq. yds. of roads and footpaths at the Morton 
Cemetery for the Keighley oe 
tions of Mr. Thomas Burton, Surveyor, 80, Cark- 
road, Keighley. 

APRIL 14, — Dewsbury. — Srreet WoORrKS. - 
Paving, flagging, etc., of Preston-street, Earls- 

mn. Quantities of the Borough Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Dewsbury. 

ApRiIL 15.—Bradford.—Water SuppLy.—Laying 
and jointing of the ne. pipes :—930 lineal 
yds. cast-iron pipes, iameter; 825 lineal 
yds. cast-iron pipes, 3 in. diameter, etc., to the 
Hebden Sanatorium, near Grassington; ‘also for 
the supply, laying, and fixing of about 540 yds. 
of lead service pipes, 1 in., $_in., and 3 in. 
diameter. Quantities of Mr. James Watson, 
Waterworks Engineer, Town Hall, Bradford. 
Deposit, £1 1s. 

Apri, 15.—Chelmsford.— Srreer Worxs.— 
Execution of street works in Braemar-avenue 
for the Corporation. Specifications of Mr. 
Percival . Harrison, Borough Engineer, 
Municipal Offises, Chelmsford. Deposit, £2 2s. 


4 APRIL 15. — Hampstead.—The Hampstead 
invite tenders for providing and laying 
Sonied deal wood paving. 


APRIL 19.—Bury St. Edmunds.—Roaps.— 
Various works for improvement of surface of 
Eldo-road, Bury St. Edmunds, for the West 
Suffolk C.C. Specification of Mr. W. L. Jenkins, 
County Surveyor, Shire Hall, Bury St. Edmunds. 


APRIL 19, — Watford. — Waterworks. — (a) 
Supply of a complete boiler plant, including two 
8 ft. 6 in. by 30 ft. Lancashire boilers; and the 
erection of a chimney shaft at Pumping Station, 
Watford Fields; (b) supply of about 2,000 tons of 
18-in. cast-iron pipes and epecials; (c) laying 


[APRIL 9, IQI5. 


about two miles of double 18in, and about one 


mile of single 18-in, cast-iron water mains, cic, 
for the Watford D Specification of the 
Engineer, Mr. D. Waterhouse, Counci] Offices, 
High-street, Watford. Deposit, £5 each con. 
tract. 

APRIL 23. “_"Petbury. —WaterR SuPPLY.—Sinking 
of a borehole for the water supply of Tetbury. 
and for testing the quantity of water to be op 
tained from the same, etc., for ihe Tetbury 
U.D.C. - Quantities of Mr. ‘Aubrey P ; Kitcat, 
Clerk to the Council, or of Mr. H. J. Weaver. 
Consulting ineer, Northgate-mansions. 
Gloucester. Deposit, £2 2s. 

APRIL 26. — Warmley. — Street Works. — 
Making-up of Portland-road (formerly known as 
Factory-road), Soundwell, in the parish of 
Mangotsfield, — the Warml ley R.D.C.  Par- 
ticulars of Mr. Henry M. Bennett, Surveyor, 

, Corn-street, Bristol. 

No Date.—Cardiff.—Roaps, etc.—Construction 
of new roads and sewers at Cardiff. Mr. J. A 
Sant, architect, 1, St. John’s-square, Cardiff, 

No _ Date.—Rawmarsh.—SEwERAGE Works.— 
Relaying part of the main sewers in the South 
Ward of the district, comprising about 700 yds, 
of 18-in. pines or tubes and 700 an of 9-in. 
pipes, etc., for the Rawmarsh U.D.C. Quanti- 
ties from Mr. J. A. Tonge, Council Engineer, 
Parkgate, Yorks. Deposit, £1 1s. 


Huction Sales. 


* ApriL 13.—Chelsea.—Mr. H. W. Smith will 
sell by auction leasehold waterside premises, 


* ApRIL 13.—Chelsea.—Mr, H. W, Smith wil! 
sell by auction stock and plant of a builders’ 
merchant. 


& ApRiIL 12. — Gloucester. — Messrs. Bruton. 
Knowles, & Co. will sell by auction the stock, 
timber, plant, machinery, buildings, ete., of a 
timber merchant. 


* APRIL 14.—Mill Hill.—Mr. H. W. Smith 
will sell by auction, at the Depét, G.N. Rail- 
way Siding, the stock and effects of a builders’ 
merchant. 


* APRIL 15.—Leatherhead.—Mr. H. W. Smith 
will sell by auction, on the premises, the stock 
and plant of a . builder, 
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NEW COMPANIES. 


Tue undermentioned particulars of new com. 
panies recently registered are taken from the 
Daily Register compiled by Messrs. Jordan & 


Sons, Ltd., company registration agents, 
Chancery-lane, W.C 
S. W. Gripsons & Turner, Lrp. (139,714). 


Registered March 20. General builders, con- 


tractors, excavators, civil, marine railway, 
constructional, electrical, mechanical, and 
general engineers, etc. Nominal capital, 


£12,000 in 6,000 Preference, 3,500 Preferred 
Ordinary, and 2,500 Ordinary £1 shares 

Husert D. Carter, Lip. (139,734), Sea View- 
terrace, Colwyn Bay. Registered March 23. 
Gas, electrical, motor, hot-water, otc., en- 
gineers, and fitters, mechanical and general 
engineers, etc. Nominal capital, £5,000 in 
3,000 Ordinary and 2,000 7 per cent. Cumulative 
Preference £1 shares. 

INTERNATIONAL FASTENERS, Lp. (139,720). 
Registered March 22. To purchase or other- 
wise acquire any interests in any patents, etc., 
relating to fastening devices of steel and other 
metals, and to enter into agreement with 
Carr Fastener Company of America. Nominal 
capital, £5,000 in £1 Ordinary shares. 

MIppiesex Properties, Lrp. (139,722). Regi- 
sterod March 22. To acquire by purchase, 
lease, exchange, or otherwise, any ‘lands, tene- 
ments, hereditaments, etc., and to hold, sell, 
let, exchange, mortgage, charge, or otherwise 
deal with such lands, tenements, heredita- 
ments, etc. Nominal capital, £1,000 in £1 
shares. 

RusstAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE IN LONDON 
(unlimited company not having a_ share 
capital) (139,769), 1, Charing Cross, Northum- 
berland-avenue, S.W. Registered March 25. 
The number of members is declared not to 
exceed 1,000. To extend and support the 
interest of Russian subjects engaged in trade 
or commerce in the British Empire, also the 
interest which any member of the company 
may have in any trade, etc., with the Russian 
Empire. Every member undertakes to contri- 
bute such amount as may be required in the 
event of the company being wound up. 

Unitep Meta, EnGravine Company, Lp. 
(139,759), 40a, High-bridge, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Registered March 24. Manufacturers, mer- 
chants, importers and exporters of and dealers 
in chemically or otherwise engraved name and 
index plate, labels, tablets, and other articles 
in brass, copper. zinc, aluminium, iron, steel, 
silver, gold. and other metals, as well as in 
stone, marble. glass. ivory, etc. Nomina] 


capital, £2000 in £1 shares. 


TiptoN TusB AND TwusBe Company, Lt. 
(139,758), 20, Dudiey-road, Tipton, Staffs. 
Registered March 24. Colliery and construc- 
tional] engineers and sheet-metal workers, iron 
manufacturers, steel-makers, ironmasters and 
founders, rollers of metals, ete. Nominal 
capital, £5000 in £1 shares. 

Mercer & Sons, Lrp. (139,782). Registered 
March 26. To acquire business carried on by 
Robert Mercer and Robert Sydney Mercer, at 
Northgate, Blackburn, as ‘“‘ Mercer Brothers,”’ 
and to carry on business of ironfounders, en- 
gineers, implement makers, builders, painters, 
ete. Nominal capital, £8,000 in 1, 000 £1 Pre. 
ference shares and 7,000 £1 Ordinary shares. 


——__-~ o—____- 
PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 





27,736 of 1913.—-Cope & Timmins (London), 
1911, Ltd., and William Alfred Rees: Brackets 
for supporting rods. 

29,219 of 1913.—Joseph William Halloran 
and William Wright Dobbs: Seats for theatres, 
music-halls, and other public places, and for 
tramears and other vehicles. 

2,094 of 1914.—Herbert Banks Bateman: In- 
terior automatic fire-escape or other ladder 
and burglar-proof trap. 

4,721 of 1914.—John Adamson: Cramp for 
supporting the sheeting used in applying con- 
crete. 

5,279 of 1914.—George. Edward Perham: 
Window-sash fasteners. 

5,332 of 1914.—King’s Patent Agency, Lid. 
(Herbert Eugene White, United States) : 
Expanded meta] structures. 

5,678 of 1914.—John Rushworth, Sydney 
Rushworth, Frederick Rushworth, and Harold 
Rushworth: Window-sash fasteners. 

5.896 of 1914.—Charles Theodore Lyttelton 


Bristow: Malleable and other stepirons for 
manholes, inspection chambers, ‘and like 
purposes. 


6,371 of 1914.—Charles Yeomans Hopkins: 
Catches for doors and the like. 

6,553 of 1914.—James Newby: Hinges and 
covers for inspection boxes and the like. 

6,648 of 1914.—Crittall Manufacturing Com- 


pany and Walter Francis Critta!l: Double 
glazing. 

6,686 of 1914.—Thomas Alfred Pollard: 
Machine for cutting stone, marble, or any 


other masonry. 





* All these applications are in the stage in 
which opposition to the grant of Patents upon 
them can be 


7,498 of 1914.—Frederick William Adams and 
Henry William Cautley: Reversible casements 
and stays for the same. 

7,588 . of 1914.—José Eduardo Alfaro and 
J. Stone & Co., Ltd.: Safety doors for ships’ 
bulkheads, submarine ‘vessels, buildings, mines, 
and other. purposes, 

10,179 of 1914.—John Ferguson: Reirforced 
concrete beams, slabs, and blocks, 2d lintels 
and fire- resisting floors and the like constructed 
therewith. 


10,439 of 1914.—George Anderton : Fireproof 
floors. 
10,669 of 1914.—John Shanks: Ball cocks. 


13,361 of 1914.—Harold Wade (Charles Louis 
Michod, United States): Wire fences. 

13,542 of 1914.—Joseph Freeman Goddard: 
Manufacture of cement. ; 

13,737 of 1914.—William Story: Glazing 
roofs and like structures. 

14,181 of 1914—Andrew Greenleaf Paul: 
Heating systems and methods of distributing 
heating fluids. 

14,812 of 1914.—George Woodhead : Jointing, 
sealing, or protective material. 

15,963 of 1914.—John Lewis Dubois: Ball 
valves for water supply and the like. 

16,930 of 1914.—William John Mellersh- 
Jackson (West Disinfecting Company, United 
States): Sanitary closets and the treatment 
of excrements in connection therewith. 

17,561 of 1914.—William George Shipwright 
-— Frank Reginald Martin: Floors for build- 


ing 

20, 346 of 1914.—Robert Beresford and Charles 
Francis Daly: Means for disinfecting water: 
closets and. the like. 

20,691 of 1914.—Sir William Arrol_& Co, 
Ltd., Hugh Munro, and Thomas Kinga”: 
*‘ Holders-up”’ for riveting. 

21;092 of 1914.—August “Edward Eilertsen: 
Device for flushing drains. 

22,533 of 1914.—George Carter: Anti 
corrosive composition. , ; 

22.869 of 1914.—Edward Christian Clausen: 
Door holders, 


499 of 1915.—William John Bennett: Damp 
proof wood-flooring blocks. sliary 
693 of 1915.—Frank Pascal : Auxilta’y 


grates for domestic stoves. 





— 
WIDENING SOUTHAMPTON-ROW, W- C. with 
The numerous business premises in oo 
ampton-row, between Bloomsbury- pene 
Vernon- place, are at present being demo! heme 
in connection with the street wide ning soe is 
of the London County Council. The pao 
being done by Mr. Thomas Stevens, Full 
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APRIL 9, 1915.] 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 





Morocco. 


H.M. Consul-General at Tangier (Mr. H. E. 
White, C.M.G.) reports that tenders are in- 
vited by the Special Committee of Public 
Works for the construction of a shed at the 
Custom House, Laraiche. Tenders, accom- 
panied by certificates of competency, will be 
sear set by “M. le Président du Comité 
Spécial des Travaux Publics,’? Dar-en-Niaba, 
Tangier, up to 11 a.m. on May 15. The esti- 
mated value of the contract is placed at 
32,335 francs (£1, 293), and a deposit of 
1,000 franes (£40) is required to qualify any 
tender. The contractor must elect domicile in 
the neighbourhood of the works. A copy of 
the cahier des charges (in French) may be 
consulted, and conies “of the form of tender to 
be used obtained, by United Kingdom con- 
tractors at the Commercial Intelligence Branch 
of the Board of Trade, 73, Basinghall-strect, 
London, E.C. 


> 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—AIl communications with respect to literarv 
and artistic matters should be addressed to “ THE 
EDITOR ** (and not to any person by name): those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively 
business matters should be addressed to THE 
BUILDER LTD., and not to the Editor. 


All communications must he authenticated bv the 
name and address of the sender, whether for publ'ca- 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of anonymous 
communications. 


The resnonsihilitv of signed articles, letters, and 
— read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors, 


We cannot undertake to return rejected communi- 
cations : and the Editor cannot be responsible for 
drawings, vhotographs, manuscripts, or other docn- 
ments, or for models or samples sent to or left at this 
office, unless he has specially asked for them. 


All drawings sent to or left at this office for con- 
sideration should bear the owner’s name and address 
on either the face or back of the drawing. Delay and 
inconvenience may result from inattention to this. 


Any commission to a contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
subject to the apnroval of the article or drawing, when 
received, bv the Editor. who retains the right to reiect 
it if unsatisfactorv. The receint by the author of a 
proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply its 
acceptance, 


¥.B.—Illustrations of the First Premiated Design in 
any important architectural competition will always be 
accepted for publication hv the Editor, whether they 
have been formally asked for or not. 


————_e~<@—s— 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 





[Owing to the exceptional circumstances which 
prevail at the present time, prices of materials 
should be confirmed by inquiry.] 


*.* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the highest 
or lowest. Quality and quantity obviously affect prices 
—& fact which should be remembered by those who 
make use of this information. 


BRICKS, &c. 
i, ae 
Saabs bts Vaden "0°" 212 0 

Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depot. 
Fletto £s. d. s. d. 
Best — oe 114 0 BestBluePressed 
Red areham —— ————— - 815 O 
eepeoes o. Bullnose .. 4 0 0O 
Best RedPressed Best Stourbridge 
nFacing 5 0 O Fire Bricks .. 0 
ae BrRicks— 
ll White, Double Headers 15 10 0 
Salt and One Side and 
Glazed two Ends 19 10 
Henretchers -- 13 00 em 
He 
Quolen' iiesne 1210 0 Two Sides and 
- Pa ullnose one End .... 20 10 
Flats + in. ~~ 0 Splays and 
D’ble Stricii'rs 2 Squints .... 18 0 0 
Second Quality £1 se per 1000 less than best. 
Thames 8. d. 
Tha mes — fone eater 7 ° per yard, delivered. 
ortland Cement y . oy 7 er tor 7 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 21 _ rsiag nd 
%” 
NoTE.—The cement or lime is mien of the 


——e aw charge = sacks, 
st TE ensued 4s. Od. per vard deli 
“Ourbridge Fireclay in sacks oe, Od. ort ton Ay 


STONE. 


Per Ft. Cube. 


Bat Stoxr — 
Paddin ao sone on road waggons, s. 4d. 


0. do, 
be pot ered on road waggons, Nine Elms 


THE BUILDER. 


STONE (Continued). 
PORTLAND STONE (20 ft. average)— 


Deeridingee D oe Wie on road waggons, s. 4d. 
addington De ine Elms Depot, - or 
Pimlico Wh — sore aac 2 4} 

White Basebed, delivered on "road waggons, 

Paddington Depot, Nine Elms Depot, or 
PE TE, oidbedncddotessensenases 2 6} 

Per Ft. Cube, delivered ‘at Railway Depot. 
Ss. s. d. 

Ancaster in blocks.. 110 Closeburn Red 

Beer in blocks .... 1 6 Freestone ...... 20 

Greenshill in blocks 110 Red Mansfield 

Darley Dale in Freestone ...... 24 
rrr 2 4 # £=Talacre & Gwespyr 

Red Corsehill in | ee 24 

Te kcsusaes 2 3 

YORK STONE—Robin Hood Quality. 

Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway ieee s. d. 
DORE CANNING SEOEND oc cccccccccccsseeces 210 
Per Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway Depot. 

6 in. sawn two sides landings od sizes (under 
A” RE ae 8 

6 in, rubbed two sides ditto, Stated 2 6 

3 in, sawn two sides slabs (random Se 0 114 

2 in. to 24 in. sawn one side slabs (random sizes) 0 7 

14 in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto........ eG eeehnedee 0 6 

Harp YorK— 

Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway niga 

Scappled random ate ael mendes t 

Per Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway Depat. 

6 in. sawn two sides landing to sizes (under 40 ft. 

WD 6.6. 6.00:0:00:400050400000 0000000000008 2 8 
6 in. rubbed two sides ditto. : iftneeneeh ehed ee 3 0 
2 in, sawn two sides slabs (random GD occ000 12 
8 in. self-faced random flags.........cceeeeees 0 6 

SLATES, 
Per 1000 of 1200 at Railway Depét. 

In. In, &2.@4 kh. kh. é 8. d. 

20 x 10 best blue 20 x 12 ditto... 5 0 
Bangor ....138 5 6 16x 8 ditto .. % 0 0 

20 x 12ditto.. 14 7 6 22 x10 best blue 

20 x 10 Ist q’lity Portmadoc .. 12 12 6 
GEee sésc0s 0 16x 8ditto .. 610 6 

TILES. 
At Railway Depét.' 
s. d. s. d. 

Best plain red roof- Best ‘“‘ Hartshill”’ 
ing (per 1000) .. 42 0 brand,plain sand- 

Hip and Valley faced (per 1000). 45 0 
(per doz.) .. 3 7 Do. pressed (per 

Best Broseley (per ae 42 6 
ee 50 O Do.Ornamental(per 

Do.Ornamental (per j= $= 1000) ......+6.. 47 6 

seceesenve 6 oT ip (per doz.). 4 0 
Hip and Valley ley ne Fr 3 6 
(per doz.) .. 4 0 Staffords. (Hanley) 

Best Ruabon red, Reds or Brindled 
brown, or brindle (per 1000) ...... 42 6 
(Edw’ds)(pr1000) 57 6 Hand-made _ sand- 

Do. - a emagemtd faced (per1000) 45 0 

WOOO) cccccesee 0 Hip (per doz.). 4 0 
Hip ‘(per doz. ). 4 0 Valley(perdoz.) 6 
Valley (perdoz.) 3 0 

woop. 
BUILDING Woop. At per standard. 

Deals: best 3in. by llin.and £ s. d. £s. d. 

4in. by 9 in. and 1llin... 2110 0O 22 0 0 

Deals: best 3 in. by 9in..... 21 0 O 22 0 0 
2 in. by 11 in.. 23 0 0 23 10 0 

Battens: best 2} in. by 7 in. 

and 8 in., and 3 in. by 7 in. 
GE © Ws 056 00000069008 19 0 0 20 0 0 

Battens: best 2} in. by 6 in. 

and 8 in. by 6 in. ...... 010 0 less than 
7 in. and 8 in. 

Ste. by FT Bhs ccccccccccce - & @ ss — 

8 in. Dy 4 ims .ccccccccees 21 0 0 — 

SB tm. ber Gb ic ccccccecess 2210 O — 

3 in. by 46 im... .ccccsseee we 8 x6 -— 
Deals: seconds ..........+. 1 O O less than best 
Battens: seconds ........-. 010 O ll os 

2in. by 4 in. and 2 in. by6in.17 10 0 19 0 0 

2 in. by 44 in. and 2 in. by 

eee 15 0 0 1610 0 

Foreign Sawn Boards— 
lin. and 1} in. by 7in..... 010 0 more than 

battens. 

OP cwisencngeeevesnseans 1 0 

Fir timber: “best middling Aty per load of "50 ft. 

Memel (average specification) 6 15 0 715 0 

REE v.iciccccngesosansese 8 0 0 610 0 

Small timber (8 in. to 10 in.) 5 5 O 510 0 

Small timber (6 in. to 8 in.) 410 0 5 0 6 

Swedish balks ..........--. 40 0 410 0 
Pitch-pine timber (30 ft. 

BVETAGS) cccccccccccecs 8 5 0 9 0 0 
JOINERS’ Woop. At per standard. 

White Sea: first yellow deals, 

S te. Gar BE Mise cc ccccc cues 383 15 0 385 0 0 

= 24 in. and 3 in. by 

, _eererrrrerr 23 7 6 24 7 6 
Second ‘yellow deals, 3 in. by 
errr 27 56 0 28 5 0 
on tet . 25 5 0 26 5 0 
Ts 24 in. and 3 ‘in. 
apenas e® 20 0 0 21 9 0 
Third io deals, 3 in. by 
11 in. and 9 in. ...... pee w BBS 
Battens, 2} in. and 3 in. 
by 7 nomen 19 0 0 20 0 O 

Petersburg : first yellow deals, 

5 &.. Br BE B.ccccves 2910 0 .. 810 0 

| = dl al pera owen 25 56 0 .. 26 56 O 
ee RO ere 19 5 O 20 56 O 

a ‘yellow deals, 3 in. 

by iecdéeseusen 2110 0 23 0 

Do. 3 in. by 9 in........ 20 5 0 .. 2110 O 
Pree 19 0 0 .. 200 0 0 

Third a deals, 3 in. by 

SE. -cxiasdesssss } 1910 0 .. — 

Do. 3 in. by 8 M...cccee 

Pera 37 8. 0886 
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WOOD (Continued), 
Jorners’ Woop (Continued) — At per war ws 


White Sea and Petersburg— 2 s. d. s. a, 
— = deals, 3 in. by 
i etieshhee ees. 2210 0 2400 
First white deals, 3 in. by 
Saree 21 0 0 2210 0 
BE -60:06s000000055 18 0 0 19 0 O 
Second maae deals, 3 in, by 
hecho eepess 20 0 21 0 0 
Senet “white deals, 3 in. 
8S ar 19 0 0 20 0 C6 
rr 1710 0O 18 10 0 
Pitch-pine deals ............ 34 0 0 35 0 0 
Under 2 in, thick extra.. 010 0 100 
a . Oregon Pine, 
best = inane es buasene 2800 .. 2 00 
Yellow ine— First, regular 
a eee 57 0 9 upwards. 
OGRMIOEEB ccccvcsccccces 39 0 0 a 
Seconds, ad NBs 00005 43 10 0 ~ 
OGRE cc cccceccess 37 0 0 va 
Kauri Pine Planks per ft. 
GING 20 c0scccse $eeceses 06 9 07 6 
Oak Logs— 
Large, per ft. cube........ 0 5 0 0 0 
ss Seer ere 040 0 5 0 
Wainscot Oak Logs, perft.cub 010 6 012 6 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. 
super, as inch .......... 0 011 01 8 
? in. do. GBrccccce 0 010 010 
Dry ae ag ga 
Tabasco, per ft. super, as 
BRE ccccccccccsocccces 0 011 v 1 4 
Selected, Figury, per ft. 
super, as inch .......... 01 6 0 2 6 
Cuba Mahogany ....... 01 6 02 6 
Dry Walnut, American, per it. upwards. 
super, asinch .......... 0 011 01 83 
French, “ Italian,” Walnut .. 0 0 11 01 6 
Teak, per load (Rangoon or 
Moulmein) Ce haar rrr 28 0 0 384 0 O 
Do., GO. DAVE) cesccveces 24 0 O 27 0 0 
American Whitewood planks, 
Pet 1. CUS... cccccees 0 6 6 07 6 
poniet flooring, etc.— Per square. 
1 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed 
aME GREE cccccccccccces 018 0 100 
1 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed 
and matched .......... 018 0 : @ © 
1} in. by 7 in. yellow, planed 
and matched .......... 1 0 15 0 
1 in. by 7 in. white, planed 
amd Ghat .cccccccccsecs 017 6 100 
1 in. by 7 in. white, planed 
and matched ........-. 018 0 10 0 
1} in. by 7 in. white, planed 
and matched .......... 120 16 0 
3 in. by 7 in. yellow, 
matched and beaded of 
V-jointed boards ...... 014 6 016 6 
1 in, by 7 in. 99 90 St 8 ee 110 
; in. by 7 in. white ,,__,, 0 14 : « Bees 
1 in. by 7 in. 0 18 2 


6 in. at 6d. to 9d. per square less ties 7 in. 
JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 


In London or delivered 
y wee | Vans, oe ton. 


Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary £ s. d. 

SECtIONS ...cceccsccscees 910 0 .. 10 10 S 
Compound Girders, veeppened 

SOCHIONS «ccc ccccccccecs S68. Bee 
Steel Compound Stanchions.. 13 0 0 .. 15 0 0 
Angles, Tees, and Channels, 

ordinary sections........-- 12 0 0 13 0 0 
WU SHEE 5000500000000 12 0 0O 13 0 O 


Cast Iron Columns & Stan- 
chions, including ordinary 
pattermS .....++s0e% meee OOD vo BF 

~ ton, in London. 

£ d, £ 8. 

10 0 


10 5 


IRoN— 
Common Bars .......+++++ 9 10 0 
Staffordshire Crown “ye 

good merchant quality . 915 0 .. 
Staffordshire ‘‘ Marked 
Bars” ° 1110 0O 

Mild Steel Bars .........++- 915 0 .. 10 

— Iron, basis price .... 1010 O .. 
» Galvanised .. 1810 0 
” (and upwards, according to size and gauge. ) 

Sheet Iron Black— 

Ordinary sizesto 20g. .... 11 0 O .. _— 
SAR occe ER OD D cc _ 
Pei -<20.0 Be ae © 2 — 
Sheet ‘fron, Galvanised, _ ordinary quality— 

Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. 

to 3 ft. to 20 g. 16600 .. _ 

me re sizes to 22 g. and 
1610 O .. _ 
O ee _— 


Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, best > 
were 2 -_ 


"heat 


” ” 


pei 2 sizes to 26g. .... 17 10 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g. 
22g. and 


RRR aio RNG 19 0 0 .. _ 


Ocdienry sizes to 26g. .... 20 0 
Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— 
—— sizes, 6 ft. to 8 ft. 


omens sizes, 26 g. .....-- 17 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 6 ft. 

A hag to 3 ft. to 20 g. and 

CAGIEE oc ccccccccevcccecce 13 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 22 g. & 


cere rere eeeeeeeee 


24 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 26 g.. 16 
Cut Nails, 3 in. to 6 in....... 13 
(Under 3 in., usual trade enuth 
LEAD, &c. 
Delivered in London. 
La Shee, English, 4 Ib. os -y G. «» = 


oo 
coo 
| 


o 
| 


ooc cS 
ooo 
| 


nt UD occcccccccccccce Ss 

ipe in coils..... PPrT Ty ms a [— 

Soh pipe 90000000000008 -- 31 = S ve _ 
Compo pipe ..-.++++++-++- 3112 6 


Nore Daivery in ‘country in not a than 5 cwt. . lots, 
1s. per cwt. extra. 
ZIno— In casks of i =. 


Pissdcncnesececssesees @> 


0 


0 
0 


0 


13 10 0 
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LEAD, &c. (Continued), 
Delivered in London. 


CoPpPpER— s. d. 

Strong Sheet ........ perlb O 1 5 — 
eae - oe 1 7 — 
Copper nails........ a . 2 5 a 
Copper wire........ o” 01 5 — 

Brass— 

Strong Sheet ...... Ps 01 4 “= 
, errr a 01 5 — 

Tin—English Ingots .._,, 0 1410 as 

SotpER—-Plumbers’ .. , 0 011 oe 
IPE 0.6:6)6.0006.0% fa 6238 — 
BONS 0:0.0:00:0:00:00 os 01 4 = 

ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF STOCK 

SIZES.* 
Per Ft. Delivered. 
15 oz. thirds ...... 64d. 26 oz. fourths .... 63d. 
» fourths .... 53d. 32 oz. ae panels 8#d. 
21 os. thirds ...... 63d. ourths .... 7d. 
» fourths .... 6d. Fluted Sheet, 15 02. 5id. 


26 oz. thirds ...... 734d. a 21 oz. 63d, 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF STOCK 
SIZES.* 


Per Ft. Delivered. 


‘ PE cnccapbedecveneseeeesesevsoe'ee A ry 
- Rough rolled and rough COREE 000602900 3id. 
} Rough rolled and rough cast plate .......... 4h. 


Figured Rolled, Oxford Rolled, Oceanic, Arctic, 
Muffied, and Rolled Cathedral, white .... 5}d. 
Ditto, tinted jarewaaecse ee 
* Not less than two aaten, 


OILS, &c. & « @. 

Raw Linseed Oil in pipes...... per gallon 03 (0 

Me Pa oo Mm parrels .... a 03 1 

os + S| la ee 0 3 3 

Boiled ,, » inbarrels .... a 03 3 

indrums .... ie 0 383 5 

Turpentine in barrels Seka ew acahecae ‘a 0 3 4 

drums 03 7 

Genuine Ground English White Lead, per ton 32 0 0 
(In not .* ye 5 cwt. casks.) 

BD EE no 0.055606 00 80006 - perton 30 0 0 

Best ont “Oil PEE Svacccee percwt. 010 0 

RR UE 6.0is54-6 0:6 0.05:0090-04 per barrel 112 0O 


VARNISHES, &c. Per gallon. 


& sd. 
2s 3 kL errr 08 0 
ee 010 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak................ 012 6 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak.............. 010 0 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 
I ota Saba acasencees hese ae eees 14 6 
BE ID cv cdiccccsecesceveeee 012 9 
Superfine Pale Elastic wnanenst aiden eae 016 O 
nacre cae kusa6ieu.ed aaeeiels 010 0 
Finest Pale Tevehte Copal. ieee una es 018 6 
errr a ee 
Eggshell Flating Varnish.................. 018 O 
ES ng 65:60 0 0 005.000 eee 08 ; = © 
I 65.0 6-00:0 6adecewene sesees 012 0 
Be ES GUE NED ov cccccccivcccccccece 010 0 
cid dcictccevcss see seeece 016 O 
Oak and Mahogany Stain .............0¢ 09 0 
I oogbuddadvcsw ncceennouaes 0 8 O 











Austrian 


RUSSIAN and JAPANESE 


PRIME DRY © ak 


WAINSCOT 
SYDNEY PRIDAY, 


KING WILLIAM HOUSE, 2a, EASTCHEAP, LONDON, E.C. 
Depot: Wainscot Sheds, Millwall, E, T.N. : Avenue 667. 
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VARNISHES, &c. (Continued). a rw 

a & 

Ee ee Pe ee eee ower 016 O 
EE katiteretiens +e oewmeeeweor ened 010 6 
French and Brush Polish... .....cccccccees . Be © 


[Owing to the exceptional circumstances which 
prevail at the present time, prices of materials 
should be confirmed by inquiry.] 


> 
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TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor,’’ and must reach 
us not later than 2 p.m. on Wednesday. [N.B.—We 
cannot publish Tenders unless authenticated either by 
the architect or the building owner; and we cannot 
publish announcements of Tenders accepted unless the 
amount of the Tender is stated, nor any list in which the 
lowest Tender is under 1002. unless in some exceptional 
cases and for special reasons.] 


* Denotes accepted. + Denotes provisionally accepted. 





BRISTOL.—For demolition work and erection of two 
cottages, for the Bristol Board of Guardians :— 


a NNER sikasedieccsisseatvassscbencisievicrebennanicce £475 


GLOUCESTER.—For construction of Ketford water 
extension, for the City Council :— 
Hobrough & Co., Glouces‘er* ...... £13,544 9 3 





HUNTINGDON.—Alterations to nurses’ quarters, 
for the Board of Guardians :— 


M. J. Allen & Son, Brampton* ...... 





LEYTON.—For erection of underground convenience 
at corner of Church-road and Lea Bridge-road, for the 
Urban District Council :— 





bf Manders & Co. ............0 Rerercent £2,177 15 5 
W. Shurmur & Son... ‘omnes 2034 0 0 
i 4 Pee 1,998 0 0 
W. & G. French ‘ 1,910 2 1 
B.. Ui, MEartR NO ccccccseccseccccee. 1,910 0 0 
J. & J. Dean.... 1,890 0 0 
H. C. Horswill 1,880 0 0 
Re” eee 1,785 0 0 
Municipal Contracting and Engi- 
0 RSE Ree 1,762 18 6 
A. E. Russell......... helena ei pe spachbai 762 0 


[Referred to Committee.] 


J.J. RTRIDGE, J* 


SLATE MERCHANTS. uD 











EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


BEST WORK ONLY. 


Telephone: Avenue 4940 (two lines), or write— 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 





[APRIL 9, IQI5. 


LONDON.—Enlargement of boiler-room, etc., at 
Netherwood-street School, Hampstead, for the London 
County Council :— 





I. C. Tennant & Co. ... £410 | Stevens & Sons...... .. £322 
M. Hirst & Co. ......... 369 | H. Brown ............ 268 
a WOOD conecencsepoies 355 | Bovis, Ltd., 43, Upper 
Ford & Walton, Ltd. 343 Berkel ey- street, 
Fe Ge TENGE vesccsvesecs 335 | Portman-square* 237 





REIGATE.—For steel works in Breech-lane, Walton, 
for the Reigate Rural District Council :— 


E, Iles, sen., Croydon* 





SHERBORNE.--For erecting twenty workmen’s 
cottages in Simon’s-road, for the Sherborne Urban 
District Council. Mr. UVuncan T. G. Brown, Surveyor, 
Council Offices, South-street, Sherborne : — 

Be Ws IIE on ccssnansctnnteaeunecseveccsenedeee £4,400 0 
Pippard & Purchase, Yeovil} .....-...... 
[t Accepted subject to the approval of the Local 
Government Board. ] 





SLEAFORD.—Alterations to new offices, for the 
Sleaford Rural District Council :— 


J. Banks & Son, Sleaford*...... oe... £187 15 





SPALDING.—Erection of three houses at Surfleet, 
for the Spalding Rural District Council :— 
B. Thompson, Bamethr®..........000s0-ssse0cee.00 £550 





WEMBLEY.—Making-up Chatsworth-avenue, for the 
Urban District Council :— 
Willis & Powis, Wembley* 





WEMBLEY.—Making-up Waverley-avenue, for -the 
Urban District Council :— 
Willis & Powis* ...... is naiines jae sites £907 6 9 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” (Published Weetty) is supplied DIRECT 
from the Office to residents in any part of the United Kingdom 
at the prepaid rate of 19s. Py annum, with delivery by Friday 
Morning’s Post in London and its suburbs. 

To Canada, ay free, 2ls.8d. per annum; and to all parts of 
Europe, America, Australia, New Zealand, India, China, Ceylon, 
etc., 26s. per annum. 

Remittances (payable to THE BUILDER LTD.) should be 
addressed to 4, Catherine-street, Aldwych, London, W.C. 








Ham Hill Stone. 
Doulting Stone. 
Portiand Stone. 


The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., Limited 


(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Son, 
The Doulting Stone Co.). 


Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset. 
London Agent:—Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 





Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Co. (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, Poultry, 
E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for damp 
courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, flat 
roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, gran- 
aries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalte Con- 
tractors to Forth Bridge Co. T,N. 2644 Central. 





Telephone: DALSTON 1383 


Many years connected 
=. the late firm o! 
a9 W. H. LasceLies & Co. 


of Bunhill Row. 


Mildmay Works, Mildmay Avenue, Islington, N. 
EXPERTS IN HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 


ALTERATI ESTIMATES 
§ AND DECORATIONS. “s::: 





























Telephone: Museum 2570 (4 lines). 


HOT WATER INSTANTLY 


NIGHT OR DAY 
EWART’S GEYSERS 


“« CALIFONT.’’—Automatic Hot-Water Service. 
*‘ LIGHTNING ” GEYSER.—Hot Bath in Five Minutes. 
‘‘ VICTOR ” GEYSER.—Cheapest Reliable Geyser Made. 


Ewart’s Geysers reduce Gas Bills and Give Comfort. 
Illustrated Catalogue Post Free on Application. 


EWART & SON LTD 346-350 Euston Rd., London, N.W. 


ESTABLISHED 1834, 


Telegrams: ‘‘ GEYSER, Lonpoy.” 
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NEW BUILDINGS . GLASGOW CROS 
°- DERSPECTIVE VIEW. ¢, 











ACCEPTED DESIGN: NEW BUILDINGS, GLASGOW CROSS.—Messrs. Honeyman & Keppigz, ARCHITECTS. 
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